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Business Combats 
rice Control Bill 


Measure Aimed at Chain 
Stores May Ban All Forms 
of Price Differentials 


‘By L. W. Morrertr 


=pecial to AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


Organized forces waging vigorous 
contests for and against the Robinson- 
Patman price discrimination bill staged 
a “march” on Washington, Wednesday, 
by 1500 independent merchants de- 
manding its enactment into law. They 
were given encouragement by the spon- 
sors of the measure, Majority Leader 
Robinson, of the Senate and Represen- 
tative Patman. Senator Robinson virtu- 
ally promised that the measure would 
be passed by the Senate within two or 
three weeks. General belief prevails 
that this will be done. On the other 
hand, it is thought the bill may be tied 
up in the House Committee on Judici- 
ary, whose majority is said to be op- 
posed to the legislation on the grounds 
that it will increase costs to consumers. 

Vigorous attack on the bill also has 
been made by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. It is also the object 
of strong opposition by consumer or- 
ganizations. Reports are current that 
some of the latter may also stage a 
“march” on Washington and that if 
they do, their demonstration will ex- 
ceed by far that of the independent 
merchants. While Washington has be- 
come rather cool to “marches” of all 
kinds, it remains a fact that demon- 
strations by independent merchants are 

(Turn to page 362, please) 





Motor Employment 
Near 1929 Record 


Attained in Spite 
of Smaller Volume; 
Stability Improved 


Production of automobiles in 1935 
gave work to a higher average number 
of men than any preceding year except 
one, according to an announcement 
made this week by the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. The em- 
ployment total for the year, amounting 
to 438,000 workers, came within 10,000 
of equaling the 1929 all-time record. 

This level of employment was at- 
tained despite the fact that 1935 output 
of motor vehicles was still a million and 
a quarter cars below the 1929 mark. 
(Turn to page 362, please) 
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Motor Vehicles and Safety 


Fales of MIT Finds Much 
for Designers to Contribute 


That the accident rate of a new mod- 
el, which was much more powerful and 
smoother than its predecessor, had 
trebled that of the older model was one 
of many statements made in the 
interest of safety by Dean A. Fales, 
associate professor of automotive engi- 
neering, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, before a meeting of the 
Greater New York Safety Conference 
this week. 

Mr. Fales cited the potential safety 
factor in reserve power, but brought 
out the fact that few drivers keep an 
eye on the speedometer. Though every- 
one knows the inherent danger of the 
governor, the speaker laid emphasis on 
the fact that if such means should be 
adopted, the governor should be regu- 
lated in proportion to the car’s ability 
rather than at a standardized speed for 
all cars. 

Body design, with special emphasis 
on the driver’s vision and freedom from 
fatigue, with many interesting high- 
lights on how these might be accom- 
plished, occupied the greater portion of 
Mr. Fales’ talk. 





Reeves Gives Full Support 
to Highway Safety Program 


Full support of the automotive indus- 
try for the enforcement program of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators was pledged last Thurs- 
day by Alfred Reeves, vice-president 
and general manager of the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association. The ad- 


ministrators, in an announcement the 
(Turn to page 363, please) 
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Higher Schedules 
Fixed for March 


Better Weather Brought 
Impressive Sales Jump 
Last Week in February 


By Haroip E. GronsetH 


The spring selling season for auto- 
mobiles is off to a good start. Increased 
retail activity is reported on a wide 
front as winter relinquished its hold on 
important market areas. Delivery re- 
ports for the final 10 days of February 
are up 30 per cent to 50 per cent over 
the second ten-day period and further 
sharp increases in March are shown by 
companies receiving weekly . reports. 
The extent of the upswing now under 
way confirms the opinion of motor 
executives that a large pent-up demand 
awaited only a break in the weaiher to 
be translated into actual sales. 

Starting the last week of the month, 
the expansion in sales will have an im- 
portant effect on the February retail 
volume which up to that time had 
shown considerable shrinkage from 
January due to adverse weather condi- 
tions. Bolstered by results of the final 
week, February now stands a good 
chance of equaling or slightly exceeding 
the corresponding month of 1935, when 
passenger car registrations totaled 170,- 
615 and truck registrations 34,797. 
Actual retail deliveries in January this 
year totaled 244,000 cars and trucks, 
but registrations which reflect many 
year-end sales are expected to run to 
262,000 units. 

(Turn to page 363, please) : 





Goodyear Ordered | 
to Revise Prices 
FTC Hits Sears 


Discrimination; 


Appeal Planned 


The Federal Trade Commission on 
Thursday issued an order against the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, to cease and desist from alleged 
discriminating in price between Sears, 
Roebuck and Co., and Goodyear’s retail- 
dealer customers by selling automobile 
tires to Sears, Roebuck and Co. at net 
prices realized by dealers and other 
purchasers. . 

In arriving at the realized prices, the 
order requires Goodyear to “take into 
account and make due allowance for 

(Turn to page 359, please) 
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Canadian Sales and Production 


Up; Outlook for ’ 


Canadian regisirations at the end of 
1935 totaled 1,161,002 motor vehicles 
which represents an increase of 3.8 
per cent over the preceding year and 
is only 54,000 units behind the peak 
year of 1930. A larger number of 
trucks were on the road last year than 
at any time in the Dominion’s history. 
Thus has Canada regained a major por- 
tion of the loss sustained throughout 
depreciation years. 

Production output for the year 
totaled 172,934 units, an increase of 
48 per cent over the previous year’s 
total of 116,852 units. Imports and ex- 
ports showed marked improvement, 
while increased operation was indicated 
by gasoline sales which, for the first 
nine months, amounted to 429,834,000 
gallons, an increase of 8 per cent over 
1934. 

Revenue from automobile registra- 
tion in 1934, the latest for which fig- 
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ures are available, was $21,600,000 and 
from the gasoline tax, $50,600,000. At 
the beginning of 1935, 609,642 miles of 
highway were available for traffic of 
which 93,642 miles were surfaced. 
While disbursements for highway con- 
struction have dropped since the 1930 
peak, expenditures during the past two 
years have increased as a result of fed- 
eral and provincial activities for unem- 
ployment relief. 

Tariff changes and prospective revi- 
sions have had a disturbing effect on 
Canada’s protected automotive indus- 
try. As a result of the United States- 
Canada trade agreement, duty on auto- 
motive products has been reduced and 
the United States has been granted 
equal treatment to that given any non- 
British nation. Nevertheless, accord- 
ing to reports from the Canadian cap- 
itol, the outlook for 1936 is definitely 
encouraging. 


Canadian Registrations 


Cars 
Province 

Prince Edward 

Island 
New Brunswick. 
Nova Scotia ... 
Quebec 
Ontario 
Manitoba 
Saskatchewan .. 
*Alberta 
British Columbia 
Yukon 


1935 1934 


1 


Trucks & Buses 
1935 1934 


797 
4,902 
8,206 

28,130 
69,960 
10,400 
18,700 
15,581 
17,601 
120 
1,161,002 1,119,226 


74,397 166,799 





Safety Program Proposed 
by Highway Administrators 


Motor vehicle enforcement officers of 
43 states, coordinated as the American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Admin- 
istrators, have declared open warfare 
on what they term the lunatic fringe 
of motorists whom the association holds 
responsible as a primary cause of the 
highway traffic problem. 

Lew Wallace of Iowa president of the 
association, explained this week a six- 
point program that has been adopted 
in the interest of safety, and which 
depends for its effectiveness on the co- 
operation of the individual states. The 
program outlines the following provi- 
sions: 

1. Formation in each state of a state 
safety committee with the primary ob- 
jective of securing support for and 
coordination between the administra- 
tive and enforcement bodies and the 
courts. 

2. Uniform state laws and municipal 
ordinances brought about by the efforts 
of various coordinating bodies. 

3. Standard operators’ requirements 
with definite power of suspension and 
revocation and severe penalties for 
driving while a license is suspended. 

4. Education of youth both before 
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they are eligible to drive and during 
their early driving years. This would 
include traffic safety education in the 
schools. 

5. Withdrawal of the fear appeal, 
with all future drives made along con- 
structive lines. 

6. An objective of the association— 
to offer by the end of the current year 
a definite uniform proposal acceptable 


to the general public. To thi 
the association earnestly solicits 
of all groups interested in the :; 
problem. 

“The suspension and revoca: 
drivers’ licenses,” concluded M 
lace, “is the most potent weapor 
disposal.” A strong appeal ha 
made that all states not now 
this power take steps to get it 
in the interest of the great m 
of careful motorists. 


NRA Standards Would 
Be Revived by Healey 
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House Bill, Like Walsh 
Measure, Would Apply to 
Federal Contracts Only 


Declaring there have been widespread 
departures from NRA code standards. 
Representative Arthur D. Healey, of 
Massachusetts, on Monday introduced a 
bill which is a modification of the 
Walsh Government contracts bill. The 
Healey measure, administration ot 
which would be under the Department 
of Labor, would apply to all Federal! 
Government contracts in excess of 
$2,000, require adherence to hours and 
wages standards, bar convict and child 
labor, and carry the same penalties as 
those provided in the Walsh bill. The 
latter passed the Senate at the previous 
session of Congress but was tied up in 
the House Committee on Judiciary o1 
which Mr. Healey is a member. 

The Healey bill is less complicated 
than the Walsh bill. Among the impor- 
tant changes is the omission of the re- 
quirement that general contractors 
shall be responsible for adherence to 
prescribed standards by subcontractors. 
Instead, general contractors are re- 
quired only to notify subcontractors 
that the work and materials are in ful- 
fillment of Federal Government con- 
tracts. Also, unlike the Walsh bill, the 
Healey measure is not made retroactive. 
The provisions would apply only after 
passage of the act. Another change is 
the deletion of the requirement that all 
contractors engaged on work being done 





A NEW TRUCK ... 





designed by Hal Holtom, automo- 
tive consultant, Detroit, for a new 
company whose name and _ plans 
are still a secret. 
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with the use of Government funds live 
up to the standards. This means that 
states and other political divisions us- 
ing Federal funds would have to as- 
sume the responsibility of fulfillment 
of contracts which they award. 
Minimum wages and maximum hours 
would be determined by the Secretary 
of Labor, provided they “are fairly and 





























reasonably commensurate with the 
value of the service or class of service 
rendered.” 


Chemists to Discuss 
Motor Fuel Problems 


Use of Liquefied Gases 
and Diesel Fuel Progress 
4mong Subjects on Program 






The chemical future of motor fuel 
will be the theme of a national sympo- 
sium to be held in connection with the 
ninety-first meeting of the American 
Chemical Society, Kansas City, Mo., 
April 13 to 17. 

Prof. George Granger Brown of the 
department of chemical engineering, 
University of Michigan, will be the 
chairman of the sessions, sponsored by 
the society’s divisions of petroleum, gas 
and fuel, and industrial and engineer- 
ing chemistry. Several hundred petro- 










leum chemists and scientific and in- 
dustrial workers in allied fields will 
participate. 





Papers and addresses will disclose 
new developments in the technology of 
gasoline, special safeguards to be im- 
posed in the use of liquefied gases as 
motor fuel, such as propane and bu- 
tane; progress in the use of Diesel 
fuel, and the utilization of alcohol to 
run motors: 

“Because of the large demand for 
liquid motor fuel, there is always an 
effort to include materials of a wider 
range of properties among those used 
as commercial fuel,” says the announce- 
ment by Professor Brown. “Propane 
and butane being too volatile to be in- 
cluded in large amounts in ordinary 
motor fuel, and yet not volatile enough 
to be satisfactorily handled as a com- 
ponent of natural gas, have in the past 
been treated largely as waste products. 

“During recent years these materials 
have been successfully employed as 
motor fuel by transporting the lique- 
fied product under pressure in pressure 
vessels and vaporizing it only as it is 
immediately required for fuel by the 
engine. The latent heat of vaporiza- 
tion is usually furnished by the waste 
heat from the motor and the gaseous 
fuel is then mixed with air as required 
by the engine. 

“The metering of the fuel in the 
gaseous condition can be done much 
more accurately and efficiently than the 
usual procedure of metering a liquid 
fuel into an air stream. Furthermore, 
propane and butane have very high 
antiknock value, much higher than 
other fuels commercially available, so 
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The Automobile Industry vs the Weather 





1935-36 MUCH COLDER EVERYWHERE 
EXCEPT IN AREA SHADED 
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TEMPERATURES REPORTED’ Sg 


BY REPRESENTATIVE 
WEATHER BUREAU STATIONS 








About the middle of January re- 
ports began coming into Detroit 
that sales were falling below the 
expected figure—and the weather 
was blamed. During the following 
six weeks, blizzard after blizzard 
swept across the country, and 
sales dropped still lower. Factory 
production slowed up and, in some 
cases, stopped, as dealers reported 
their storage facilities taxed with 
new cars they could not move. 

Then, with the coming of warmer 
weather the last week of February, 
news from over the country sudden- 
ly became better. “A very substan- 
tial lift” in its business was re- 
ported by a finance company. New 
cars were moving again, and—best 
of all—the big stocks of used cars 
that had continued to climb ever 
since 19386 models were announced 
—began to melt like the snow- 
drifts. The jam was broken, and 
throughout the industry there was 
confidence that the spring season 
would be fully up to expectations. 

Just how much worse than aver- 


ege was the weather is shown in 
the accompanying map, prepared 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau. In 
only three States was the weather 
warmer than usual this winter, 
and in only two was it normal. 
Everywhere else it was decidedly 
colder than normal. 

The record-breaking stretches of 
sabnormal temperature include 35 
consecutive days with subnormal 
temperatures reported from De- 
troit and 50 days of below zero 
weather in northern Minnesota. 
Unusually heavy snowfalls accom- 
panied the low temperatures in the 
East, in the North Central States 
and in the northern Rocky Moun- 
tain area. The South had more 
rain than usual. 

There is evidence, according to 
weather experts, that the general 
trend toward comparatively warm, 
dry winters that has been in evi- 
dence for 25 years has reached its 
peak and a downward swing to- 
ward colder, wetter winters pos- 
sibly has begun. 








greater efficiency. There are, however, 
special problems which appear in the 
use of these fuels. 

“Not only have efforts been put 
forth to use propane and butane direct- 
ly as motor fuel, but by means of the 
polymerization processes which are 
now coming into commercial applica- 
tion it has been found possible to con- 
vert such materials into liquid gasoline 
of the normal desired volatility so that 
the yield of satisfactory gasoline for 
use in the ordinary automobile is still 
further increased from a barrel of 
crude oil.” 

Chemists from the General Motors 
research laboratories will describe the 
equipment which has been developed 


that they can be used with much for the taking of high speed motion 






pictures of combustion occurring with- 
in the cylinder of an automobile engine. 
These pictures are taken by means of 
a special high-speed motion-picture 
camera through quartz windows in the 
head of the engine. 

The characteristics of polymer gaso- 
line, and the special problems in the 
use of butane and propane will be 
among the problems to be discussed at 
the symposium, which will be devoted 
to chemical properties rather than to 
mechanical considerations. 





Directors of the Commercial Credit Co., 
Baltimore, have announced regular quarterly 
dividends of 62% cents a share on common 
stock and $1.37% a share on the 5% per cent 
convertible preferred stock. Both dividends 
are payable March 31 to holders of record 
March 11. 
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Autocar to Recapitalize; This 
Year’s Sales Are Double °35 


The Autocar Co. has formulated 
plans for recapitalization which call 
for the raising of $300,000 of new capi- 
tal by an issue of 10-year debentures. 
A part of the new capital will be used 
to make a 20 per cent payment on the 
first mortgage seven per cent bonds, 
outstanding in the amount of $907,000. 
This payment will be made in consider- 
ation of extension of the bonds for 10 
years from the present maturity date 
of May 1, 1987. A substantial number 
of the bondholders are reported to have 
given their consent to the extension. 
The balance of the new fund will be 
used for working capital. 

The company’s annual report shows 
a net loss for 1935 of $164,812, as com- 
pared to a loss in 1934 of $139,741. 
But of considerable interest is the fact 
that Autocar sales for January and 
February, 1936, are 102 per cent ahead 
of the corresponding period in 1935, 
while Studebaker truck sales through 
Autocar outlets has increased 98 per 
cent for the same period. Good geo- 
graphical distribution is noted in the 
new orders, together with the total ab- 
sence of extremely large orders. Cur- 
rent assets, according to the company’s 
statement, exceed current liabilities by 
$3,273,380. 


Goodyear Deadlock Threatens 
Akron with General Strike 


The tire industry strike situation in 
Akron continues in a seemingly hope- 
less deadlock. Leaders of the striking 
employees and the management of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. appear to 
have reached an impasse in their ef- 
forts to find a common ground upon 
which to settle the strike at the Good- 
year Akron plants which now is in its 
third week with 15,000 Goodyear work- 
ers idle, all Goodyear production sus- 
pended and the company’s factories bar- 
ricaded and picketed by hundreds of 
strikers and strike sympathizers. Mean- 
while, the threat of a general strike 
hangs over Akron in event any attempt 
shall be made to break through the 
picket lines and reopen the factories. 


Prize 
Packages 


Modern Packaging 
each year selects 
the most outstand- 
ing packages in 
their All - America 
Packaging Compe- 
tition and this year 
awarded a_ Silver 
Medal to the Per- 
fect Circle Co. for 
their design in the 
fibre can classifi- 
cation. 


In a dramatic session preceding an 
overflow mass meeting of strikers and 
strike sympathizers at the Akron 
Armory, the Central Labor Union set 
up special machinery for a general 
strike and placed the power to order a 
mass walkout of members of more than 
100 unions in the city, in the hands of 
a special Goodyear strike committee. 

Edward F. McGrady, assistant Sec- 
retary of Labor, left Akron on Tues- 
day, his proposal for arbitration of the 
Goodyear strike on a plan similar to 
that successfully worked out in Toledo 
last year having been rejected both by 
the Goodyear management and the 
United Rubberworkers Union. Mc- 
Grady went to New York to work on 
the elevator operators’ strike there. 

P. W. Litchfield, president of Good- 
year, emerged Monday from the barri- 


Earnings Statements of Automotive Companies 


Vehicle Manufacturers 
Autocar Co. 


Other Automotive Companies 
Borg-Warner Corp. 


Borer Ge. UGG BIS. GOK once cescsesecsace 


Budd Wheel Co. 

Electric Auto-Lite Co. 
Federal Screw Works, Inc. 
Link-Belt Co. 


McCord Radiator & Mfg. Co. .............00. 


Wagener Electric Corp. 


Miscellaneous 


Cities Service Refining Co. .........sccsccces 
Hlectric Storage Battery Co. .......cccccsecces 


B. F. Goodrich Co. 


POGIEO WOMCOEM Gl COPD. ccc cccsccccseccess 


Pure Oil Co. 
*—Net loss. 
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{—Years ended Sept. 30. 


1935 
*164,812 


1934 


*139,741 
*3,239,201 


3,750,576 
*1,398,833 
111,944 
1,212,135 
*28,956 
869,373 
*27,509 
314,330 


1,092°360 
250,680 
835,947 


+*901,071 *1,355,864 
2,004,404 
2,534,679 
631,833 
*885,000 
366,780 


caded factories where he had been “im- 
prisoned” with nearly 1000 office and 
factory employees since Feb. 17, and 
established headquarters in the May- 
flower Hotel. He reiterated previous 
pronouncements that Goodyear would 
refuse to negotiate while the plant was 
being picketed, and would not sign any 
agreement with the United Rubber- 
workers Union of America which took 
uhe strike out of its original “outlaw” 
class and made it official by a sanction- 
ing union vote. 


Alma Motor Co. Formed to 
Make 4-Wheel Drive Units 


The Alma Motor Co. has been formed 
to purchase and operate the Alma 
Manufacturing Co. of Alma, Mich., 
makers of four-wheel drive units for 
conversion of Ford and _ Chevrolet 
trucks. Incorporated in Michigan, the 
new company has authorized capital of 
200,000 shares of 6 per cent particl- 
pating preferred stock, cumulative af- 
ter Jan. 1, 1937, and 100,000 shares of 


‘common stock, each with par value of 


$1. Offering will soon be made of the 
preferred stock. 


Detroit S.A.E. Students Hear 
Talk on Diesel Possibilities 


Detroit Section S.A.E. Si 
Activity, R. N. Janeway, chai 
was addressed this week by T!i 
Midgley, father of Ethyl gasolin« 

E. T. Vincent of Continental M 
Mr. Midgley had a brief talk on “% 
search, Key to the Future,” whil: 
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Vincent discussed “Diesel Engines: 
Past, Present and Future.” 

Mr. Vincent was not very optimistic 
about seeing the automotive Diesel in 
general use and in fact rather implied 
that its use Should be confined to 
heavy-duty vehicles for some time to 
come. For the future, the most prom- 
ising design is one incorporating open 
chamber construction, rather than spe- 
cia] auxiliary chamber forms. Future 
engin’s must have higher speeds if 
they are to compete with gasoline en- 
gines. Fuel consumption must be still 
lower and b.m.e.p. must go higher. 
Fina!!y, the successful Diesel is one 
which can burn any fuel thai’s fed to 
it, rather than depend upon costly spe- 
cial fuels. 


Goodyear Ordered 


to Revise Prices 


(Continued from page 355) 


differences in the cost of transporta- 
tion and selling tires to the individual 
tire dealers on the one hand and Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. on the other.” The 
order concludes by stating that nothing 
in it “shall restrict the respondent’s 
liberty to remove the discrimination 
either by increasing its price to Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. or by lowering its 
price to its other customers.” 

The Goodyear company is directed to 
file with the commission within 30 days 
a report stating in detail the manner in 
which the order will be “complied with 
and conformed to.” The case was one 
of the most important of the kind ever 
to come before the commission. The 
formal complaint was issued under Sec. 
2 of the Clayton Anti-Trust Act and 
was made public Oct. 8, 1933. Volum- 
inous testimony was presented at the 
numerous hearings. 

In its findings the commission said 
that the gross discrimination in favor 
of Sears, Roebuck and Co. ranged from 
32 to 53 per cent. It also said that the 
net average sales price discrimination, 
after deductions from dealer prices for 
discounts and allowances and transpor- 
tation, over the entire period since a 
contract of March 8, 1926, varied from 
29 to 40 per cent. The total net dis- 
crimination, after making the allow- 
ances, was said to amount to approxi- 
mately $41,000,000, or about 26 per 
cent of the aggregate net sales price to 
independent dealers on a volume of 
business comparable to that of Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. 

't was also held that Goodyear con- 
ealed the prices at which it was selling 
tires to Sears, Roebuck and Co., from 
its own sales organization and from the 
trade generally. The competition which 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. was thus able 
ring into the retail tire market, it 
stated, was a major factor in driv- 


ing out of business a large number of 
retail tire dealers. It was added that 
this reduction in the number of inde- 
Penvent tire dealers in turn drove out 








—— 
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of business numerous small tire manu- 
facturers. 
In a statement following the commis- 


sion’s order, President Litchfield of 
Goodyear said the case will be appealed. 

“Were it permitted to stand,” de- 
clared Mr. Litchfield, “the decision 
would wipe out a widely used trade 
practice under which a substantial pro- 
portion of the country’s retail business 
is done. 

“In practically every line of mer- 
chandising, large distributors, depart- 
ment stores and others are having spe- 
cial brand goods produced for them 
at quantity discounts by independent 
manufacturers. Millions of Americans 
buy from these distributors; thousands 
of workmen are employed in the manu- 
facture and sale of these products; a 
great amount of capital investment has 
been made by stockholders of various 
industries to provide facilities for this 
type of production. The practice itself 
is on trial—not Goodyear. 

“Low-cost manufacturers, working in 
combination with low-cost distributors, 
have brought low prices in many lines 
of merchandise. It seems incongruous 
that a government, professing to stand 
for the masses of consumers, could un- 
dertake to block such an arrangement. 

“If the decision should stand it would 
mean ultimately increasing living costs 
for millions of consumers; decreases in 
the volume of commodity sales and, in 
the case of the tire business, total dis- 
ruption of the whole price structure 
with irreparable damage to tire dealers 
everywhere. Universal application of 
the principles indicated in the commis- 
sion’s decision would set back the 
wheels of recovery several years.” 
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Parts Groups Fail to 


Agree on Show Plans 
M.E.W.A. Objects 


to 
Make-Up of Committee 
for Annual Jobber Show 


Failure of the three major afier- 
market associations to get together to 
date on plans for a single Automotive 
Service Industries Show in 1936 leaves 
the situation, temporarily ai least, just 
as it was immediately after the last 
show in Atlantic City, when Motor and 
Equipment Wholesalers Association 
announced that it would not join with 
Motor and Equipment Manufacturers 
Association and National Standard 
Parts Association in sponsoring another 
jobber show. 

Announcements from both groups 
indicate that the only obstacle to an 
accord in a disagreement over represen- 
tation on the show operating committee 
and the number of days on which the 
show shall be closed to all but member 
jobbers. 

In all former shows the joint operat- 
ing committee has had 12 members— 
three jobbers from M.E.W.A., three 
jobbers from N.S.P.A., three manufac- 
turers from N.S.P.A. and three manu- 
facturers from M.E.M.A. M.E.W.A. 
this year feels that committee rep- 
resentation would be more equitable 
if each of the sponsoring associations 
had four representatives on the com- 
mittee. This would leave it up to 
the N.S.P.A., which has both manufac- 
turer and jobber members, to decide 
how it wanted to divide its committee 
representation. 





Thomas B. Martindale, Ford dealer in Philadelphia, with 
an up-town show-room, decided that the way to get parts and 
accessory business was to open a store in a district where 


accessories are sold. 
and accessories exclusively 


So he opened this store where parts 


are sold at retail. No cars 


are shown. 
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Business in Briet 


Written by the Guaranty Trust Co., New 
York, exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


There was a slight slackening in 
general business last week. Adverse 
weather, with heavy snow and floods, 
continued in many parts of the coun- 
try. Department store trade in the 
metropolitan area of New York in 
the first half of February was 5.3 
per cent above that in the corre- 
sponding period last year. With few 
exceptions, commodity markets last 
week were higher, especially the 
sugar market. The prospects for 
real estate are now considered more 
promising; and considerable activity 
is expected in this line during March, 
provided the weather is favorable. 


Carloadings Lower 


Railway freight loadings during 
the week ended Feb. 22 totaled 
586,712 cars, which marks a decrease 
of 44,635 cars below those in the 
preceding week, a gain of 33,547 
cars above those a year ago, and a 
rise of 11,804 cars above those two 
years ago. 


Electric Output Rising 


Production of electricity by the 
electric light and power industry in 
the United States during the week 
ended Feb. 22 was 12.3 per cent 
above that in the corresponding 
period last year. 


Life Insurance Sales Dull 


Sales of ordinary life insurance in 
the United States during January 


were 26 per cent below those in the 
corresponding period last year. This 
decline, however, is attributed to the 
fact that sales in January, 1935, 
were stimulated by the anticipation 
of generally increased premium 
rates after that month. 


Lumber Production Steady 


Production of lumber during the 
week ended Feb. 15 was 3 per cent 
below that in the preceding week; 
new orders were 4 per cent lower. 
but shipments increased 12 per cent. 


Petroleum Output Unchanged 


Average daily crude oil production 
for the week ended Feb. 22 amounted 
to 2.779,200 bbl., as against 2,774,- 
250 bbl. for the preceding week and 
2,536,200 bbl. for a year ago. 


Fisher’s Index 


Professor Fisher’s index of whole- 
sale commodity prices for the week 
ended Feb. 29 stood at 83.3, as com- 
pared with 83.8 the week before and 
83.4 two weeks before. 


Federal Reserve Statement 


The consolidated statement of the 
Federal Reserve banks for the week 
ended Feb. 26 showed no changes in 
holdings of discounted bills, Govern- 
ment securities. and bills bought in 
the open market. Money in circula- 
tion increased $4,000,000. and the 
monetary gold stock rose $3,000,000. 








UAW Organization Meeting 
To Be Held at South Bend 


A convention of the International 
Union, United Automobile Workers of 
America, will be held in South Bend, 
Ind., April 27, for the purpose of 
officially and legally terminating the 
probationary period stipulated last 
August, electing international officers, 
formulating and adopting laws and 
policies as well as other business which 
may properly come before the meeting. 
The convention was called by F. J. Dil- 
lon, president of the Union, after a 
conference in Washington with Wil- 
liam Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

“Recently,” said Mr. Dillon, “state- 
ments have been made to the public 
press by officers of the International 
Union, which clearly reflect a lack of 
understanding of the problems con- 
fronting us and a total disregard of 
the best interests of our people gen- 
erally. All of these incidents, while 
making our task more difficult, in no 
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way will alter the basic policy of our 
institution. 

“The supremacy of the International 
Union will be preserved and perpetu- 
ated. Rights of members will be pro- 
tected, and responsible officers will be 
required to conform to the laws and to 
govern themselves accordingly. Mat- 
ters of dispute, questions of law and 
policy will be considered and decided 
by the convention. 

“It will be my purpose as general 
president immediately to begin the 
preparation of an exhaustive and com- 
plete report of my activities as presi- 
dent and to give an analysis of our 
difficulties and recommendations to the 
convention embracing my ideas as to 
the conduct of the organization’s af- 
fairs as well as the policy which it 
should pursue following the adjourn- 
ment of this convention.” 

Mr. Dillon said that the U.A.W. gen- 
eral office is now busily engaged in 
preparation of the official call, to- 
gether with the issuance of credentials 
for certified delegates to the conven- 


tion. Dillon plans to go to So 
immediately to arrange for « 
meeting place and other dets 
will then return to Washin» 
further conference with M; 
who according to Dillon, ‘“‘is 
interested in the development 
petuation of a powerful, prac 
useful organization of a: 
workers and has given and 
to give much time and thoug! 
problem.” 


1 Bend 
ultable 
s, and 
yn for 
Green, 
“tensely 
l i per- 
ical and 
mobile 
itinues 
to this 


Automotive Ads Only 5.7‘ 
Of Total Newspaper Space 


Automotive advertising accounted for 
only 5.7 per cent of the total 1935 ad- 
vertising space in 369 metropolitan 
newspapers, according to a breakdown 
by Media Records, Inc., as reported in 
Editor & Publisher. The survey covered 
newspapers in 95 cities where more 
than ten million advertisements had 
been placed by over 100,000 advertisers. 

The automotive group accounted for 
approximately 108,600,000 lines as com- 
pared with a total of 1,901,000,000 
lines. The largest lineage was classi- 
fied as “Retail” with 1,093,000,000 fol- 
lowed by “General” with 333,000,000 
and “Classified” with 300,000,000 lines. 


Chevrolet Appoints Used 
Car Department Officials 


The appointment of Frank E. Zor- 
niger as manager of the national used 
car department, and the enlargement of 
its staff to carry out the increased 
activities marking the company’s used 
car merchandising throughout the coun- 
try, was announced this week by W. E. 
Holler, vice-president and general sales 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor Co. 
David F. Adderhold, who has _ been 
Chevrolet city manager at Boston, is 
the newly appointed assistant used car 
manager for the eastern half of the 
United States, and Ray C. Meddaugh, 
Indianapolis city manager, has been 
named assistant in charge of the west- 
ern half of the United States. 





4.0 Years Ago 


with the ancestors of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 





There were more motors at the 
Sportsmen’s Exhibition than at the 
Cycle Show, but the cycle trade is so 
busy that it has neither room nor time 
for outside attractions at present. \ext 
year, though it may be bigger and 
busier, it will have a few moment 
spare for the motorcycle. 

Managers of fairs are hot 0! 
trail of the motor wagon this sp 
It is likely that quite a number 0 
new vehicles will be exhibited in 
way before snow flies.. 

—From The Horseless Age, M 
1896. 
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The WORLD on WHEELS 


this week when a “Montrouge-Gare de 
Est” car made its last run. The surface 
public transport system of the French 
capital is now entirely motorized. 


2. A motor-cycle taxi service patrols the 
outlying districts of Berlin during night 
hours when taxicabs are not readily avail- 
able. A phone call will bring one. 


3. A truck, recently dem- 
onstrated in Berlin, is built 
to carry a complete railway 
freight car, with its load. 


1. The toll bridge between Py : te 2. Berlin has a “coffee- 
Sioux City, la., and Sioux F , ' >a pot' on wheels. This neat, 
City, Neb., lost revenue »./*s a white truck sells coffee, milk 
i, alates tien tee om te =4 me , : and cocoa in residential dis- 
Missouri River became thick Bey sy ® tricts. 
enough to carry motor traffic. 


6. Netherlands _ railways 
have found a way to prevent 
bus competition. The govern- 
ment owns the railways, so 
when bus competition be- 
tween the Hague and Amster- 
dam became troublesome, the 

buses were tied up with chains 
_ and their passengers told to 


* take a train. 
European, International, Keystone, Soibelman and Wide World photos. 
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Business Combats 
Price Control Bill 


(Continued from page 355) 


more or less effective in influencing 
Congress because of the political ten- 
dency to play to the “small man.” Yet 
a strongly organized consumers’ dem- 
onstration no doubt would be even 
more impressive, since consumers great- 
ly outnumber small merchants. 

The Robinson-Patman bill proposes 
amendment to Section 2 of .he Clayton 
Anti-trust Act, which as it now stands, 
requires that price discrimination, in 
order to be unlawful, must have the 
effect of substantially lessening com- 
petition or tend to create a monopoly. 
It also does not forbid price discrimina- 
tions based on differences “in the grade, 
quality, or quantity of the commodity 
sold.” The chief significance of the 
amendments now proposed arises from 
their effect upon these provisions. 

The Patman bill would make it un- 
lawful for any person to discriminate 
in price or in terms of sale between 
different purchasers of commodities of 
like grade and quality. The existing 
law does not include discrimination in 
terms of sale. The pending legislation 
also would eliminate the qualification 
that price discriminations, to be un- 
lawful, must have the effect of sub- 
stantially lessening competition. It 
would definitely allow price differen- 
tials based on different classes of pur- 
chasers. Thus it would permit the fix- 
ing of different prices for wholesalers, 
retailers, buyers for further manufac- 
ture or final consumers. It provides 
that price differentials may be allowed 
“which make only due allowance for 
differences in the cost of manufacture, 
sale or delivery resulting from the dif- 
ferent methods or quantities in which 
such commodities are to such pur- 


chasers sold or delivered.” This provi- 
sion would prohibit price differentials 
based on quantity purchases not now re- 
stricted under Section 2 of the Clayton 
Act. Quantity discounts would be al- 
lowed only to the extent of the actual 
saving in cost resulting from the quan- 
tity sold. 

This means that quantity discounts 
would be allowed only to the extent that 
such discounts represent the actual dif- 
ferences in the cost of producing or sell- 
ing the particular shipment upon which 
the discount is given. The National 
Association of Manufacturers pointed 
out that if a large order should have 
the effect of reducing the unit cost of 
total output, this reduced cost appar- 
ently could not be credited to the large 
buyer in the form of a lower price. The 
large buyer, therefore, could be sold at 
a price differential representing only 
the actual saving in the cost of pro- 
ducing his own order. 

The Patman bill also would specifical- 
ly make it unlawful to pay commissions, 
brokerage fees or other compensation 
to any person involved in the sale or 
purchase of goods where such person 
is not acting on behalf or under the 
control of the seller. Furthermore, the 
bill would make it unlawful to pay any 
customer for any services or facilities 
furnished by the customer in connec- 
tion with the processing, handling or 
sale unless such payments are offered 
on proportionately equal terms to all 
customers competing in the distribution 
of such products, or unless the business 
of the customer is not identified in any 
way with the rendition of such ser- 
vices and exceeds the fair value of the 
services rendered. 

The Robinson bill is substantially the 
same as the Patman bill, except in two 
respects. The former retains the pro- 
vision of present law that price dis- 
criminations must substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monop- 





Greatest J anuary Production Gain 


Was in $751-$1,000 Price Class 


Passenger Car Production by Wholesale Price Classes 


(U.S. and Canada) 


1936 
Under $500 180,694 
$501-$750 75 
$751-$1,000 
$1,001-$1,500 
$1,501-$2,000 
$2,001-$3,000 
$3,001 and over 


237,502 


-———— January——__,, 
1935 


Per Cent 
Change 
+29.0 
+31.0 
+127.0 
+2.0 1.28 
—14.5 a .34 
—19.3 ‘ 27 
—83.2 12 


+31.0 


-—Per Cent of Total—, 
1936 1935 
58.07 58.94 

37.04 

2.01 





100.00 


Truck Production by Capacities 
(U. S. and Canada) 


January———_, 


1% tons and less 
2 to 3 tons 

3% tons and over 
Special and buses 


65,890 
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62,771 


Per Cent 
Change 
+5.2 
—1.6 
+1.0 
+74.5 


+5.3 


c—Per Cent of Total—, 
1935 1936 1935 


2,313 
602 
204 


oly, but narrows its effect by p 
ing price differentials which 
destroy or prevent compeiitio: 
any person who either grants 
ceives the benefit of such dis: 
tion, or with customers of eit} 
also, in addition to prohibitin 
differentials based on quantit 
chases except to the extent th 
differentials represent actual 
ences in costs, provides that th: Fed- 
eral Trade Commission may fix and es. 
tablish quantity limits as to particular 
commodities where it finds that iarge 
scale purchasers are so few as ‘o ren- 
der differentials unjustly discrimina- 
tory or promotive of monopoly. 

Senator Robinson told the “liberty 
marchers” that he would guarantee 
that, although several amendments 
might be adopted io the bill, its strength 
would not be “vitiated.” 

Senator Borah and Senator Van 
Nuys have introduced a bill making it 
unlawful for any person engaged in 
commerce to grant any discount, re- 
tail allowance or advertising service 
charge to a purchaser over that avail- 
able to the purchaser’s competitor. Like 
most other legislation, this bill is di- 
rected at chain stores and again, like 
other legislation, it exempts coopera- 
tive associations and is intended chiefly 
to exempt agricultural interests. 


iibit- 
jure, 
‘with 
re- 
ina- 

” it 
rice 
yur- 
such 
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ifeYr- 


Motor Employment 
Near 1929 Record 


(Continued from page 355) 


While average employment in 1928, the 
industry’s previous second best year, 
was 3000 less than last year’s total, pro- 
duction for that year was 350,000 units 
greater. 

The industry’s effort to stabilize em- 
ployment, aided materially by the fall 
new model introduction program, is at 
once apparent in the reduciion of the 
employment fluctuation from month to 
month. Last year this fluctuation 
amounted to only 8.6 per cent compared 
with 12 per cent in the previous year. 
In 1934 the average monthly employ- 
ment fell below 400,000 men for a total 
of eight months, while in 1935 this fig- 
ure was surpassed in all but two months 
and in only four months, all told, did 
the average fall below 430,000 workers. 


Kermath Introduces Three 
New Diesel Marine Engines 


Diesel engines for light marine craft 
as well as the heavier types are an- 
nounced by Kermath Manufacturing 
Co. with the introduction of three dif- 
ferent models. The engines range »0m 
the light type of 79 hp. to the heavy 
one of 160 hp., according to F. C. »: 
gan, president. Production is to 
at once. The company makes 28 
types of marine engines. 
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THE FIVE PASSENGER TWO.WINDOW SEDA® 





—— LINCOLN 


poised ahead of the avle, rather than directly over it 








Like an urbane and traveled guest, the Lincoln is supremely at home among people who live well. Year after year, it earns their 
esteem in town and countryside. And, year after year, the Lincoln advances steadily in beauty and engineering eveellence. Thus 
the new Lincoln is a more desirable car to own even than its predecessors. .. . Lincoln engineers have built their finest power-plant 
in the present powerful V-12 cylinder engine. But in this new car, the engine is placed further forward in the frame. Because 
of this new designing there is greater room, as well as greater comfort, in the new Lincoln. The weight of rear-seat passengers is 
Seen across a southern landscape, or weaving swiftly through city 
traffic, the Lincoln appears, and is, more beautiful than ever before. Here the best in modern design unites gracefully with 
traditional beauty which is Lincoln's own. Elegance in every detail is a forecast of the agility and the stamina of the Lincoln on 
the road. There are eighteen standard and custom-built body types, the latter built by Brunn, ludkins, Willoughby and Le Baron 








This Lincoln advertisement by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., is designated as 
the “Most distinguished by the excellence of its layout, art and typogra- 


phy.” 


So say the judges of the 1935 competition of advertising insti- 


tuted by Edward W. Bok and administered by Harvard University until 
1930 but conducted by Advertising and Selling this year. The type used 
is Corvinus of the Bauer Type Foundry, New York. 





Higher Schedules 
Fixed for March 


(Continued from page 355) 


Kneouraged by the quick response of 
the buying public to improvement in 
weather, dealers are stepping up ma- 
terially their orders at the factories. 

. gain of 300 per cent is noted by 
one company over the rate of orders 
two weeks ago. Production had been 
curtailed so sharply last month that 
in some instances field stocks were 
slighly reduced and few dealer organi- 
zations added any great number to 
theiy inventories. One important pro- 
ducer shipped only half as many cars 
as in January. The industry as a whole 
last month was probably down over 20 
per cent from January and will do well 
to show 800,000 units for the month. 
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Higher schedules have been set for 
March. In most cases ihese are only 
tentative, subject to upward revision if 
the sales trend continues favorable. The 
expectation is that increases will be 
general as the month progresses. Week- 
to-week advances are in order. The 
governing factor, of course, will be 
weather and its effect on retail sales. 

As one official observed, “Nature can 
do more in 24 hours to change the 
sales picture than millions in advertis- 
ing.” Generally speaking, manufactur- 
ers expect only to keep abreast of sales 
this month. Having built up a good 
bank of parts during the slack period. 
schedules are fiexible and can be tuned 
closely to demand. 


Studebaker 
Studebaker Corp. shipped 6170 cars and 


trucks in February compared with 6036 in 
January, making the total for the two 
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months this year 12,206... February export 
shipments were the largest in over 7 years. 
For the first time all 1929 monthly figures 
were topped—last month’s total being more 
than double that of February last year. 


Nash 


Nash Motors closed its February opera- 
tions with shipments in excess of any Febru- 
ary since 1931... Gain over corresponding 
month last year was 34.4 per cent. For the 
first fiscal quarter ended February, ship- 
ments were 27.6 per cent above like period 
a year ago. C. H. Bliss, vice-president and 
director of sales, said that March produc- 
tion and sales will show material increase 
and that the bank of orders at the start of 
the month was 108 per cent larger than a 
vear ago, 






Terraplane 


Sales of Terraplanes for February, 1936, 
totaled over 5100. This exceeds any Febru- 
ary since 1930, according to the company. 
Reports from a large section of the United 
States indicate that the hard winter has 
resulted in a tremendous pent-up demand 
which will be realized during the last half 
of March and through April. 


Hudson 


Sales of Hudson and Terraplanes for the 
month of February were greater than for 
any February since 1930, and totaled over 
5100 units, according to figures just released 
by the company. 


Reeves Supports Safety 
(Continued from page 355) 


preceding day, had declared open war- 
fare on what they termed the lunatic 
fringe of motorists and pedestrians. (A 
summary of ihe new program appears 
on page 356.) 

“In ridding the highways of reckless 
and misfit drivers,” Mr. Reeves de- 
clared, “the motor vehicle administra- 
tors will throw a greater degree of 
safety and mental comfort around the 
vast majority of motorists and pedes- 
trians who, by their careful use of the 
highways, have won the right to the 
utmost driving pleasure and mental 
tranquility.” 

Mr. Reeves continued with comments 
on the various provisions of the pro- 
gram with special mention of ihe plac- 
ing of responsibility in the hands of 
the administrators and of their recog- 
nition of the fact that highway safety 
was a matter to be dealt with by the in- 
dividual States. High praise was given 
for the effort to create uniform State 
laws, including the universal power of 
suspension or revocation of the driver’s 
license. 


Air Tunnel Tests Fix Plane 
Top Speed at 575 M.P.H. 


Approximately 575 m.p.h. is the top 
speed for airplanes with present wing 
design, according to George W. Lewis, 
director of research of the National 
Advisory Commitiee for Aeronautics. 
At this speed, Doctor Lewis says, the 
sustaining flow of air over the wing 
suddenly breaks away in a shock wave 
and the airplane loses all its lift. 

These deductions are the result of 
recent tests at ihe committee’s new 
super speed tunnel at Langley Field, 
Va., where compressed air jets can 


create an air flow of 750 m.p.h. 
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January Passenger Car Exports Up 


36%, Trucks 43% 


Over Last Year 





Exports and Imports for the Automotive Industry for January and Six 





EXPORTS 
Motor Vehicles, parts and accessories 


PASSENGER CARS 
Passenger cars and chassis. .............000 
Low price range, up to $850 inclusive........ 
Medium price range, $850 to $1,200............ 
$1,200 to $2,000 
I rsa She cin Case aroun rg hia ess esse Bidlareueb aver é 


COMMERCIAL VEHICLES 
Motor trucks, buses and chassis (total)...... 
SI oda a6: 14/ 016 S-Riwie ww eG RA oo, nsck weed 
MUO OIE BN BG THe BONG o.oo 6 icc ciciceccceeceaee 
COP Tie SOO CO Be TONG ine siic ic ecicccccaces 
Over 2! tons 


PARTS, ETC. 
Parts except engines and tires............... 
Automobile unit assemblies ................. 
Automobile parts for replacement (n.e.s.).... 
Automobile accessories (n.e.s.) 
Automobile service appliances ............... 
Airplanes, seaplanes and other aircraft....... 
Parts of airplanes, except engines and tires.. 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINES 
Stationary & Portable 

Diesel ANd SOMIig Dieses! ... 2... sceccccsvccsscs 

Other stationary and portable................ 

IN TI 5a éi5: 510: wleransié-07e:4 averse. 0:0.00.0% 

Over 10 hp. 


Automobile engines for: 


Motor trucks and buses... ..........0000.- 
I I ri 6 are. 6 cio. 6: winind dues bie radi8'n 
re 
Accessories and parts (carburetors) 


IMPORTS 


Automobile and chassis (dutiable) 


Months Ended December 1935-1934 





52 185,806 58 59,921 
‘775 56.478 1,051 49,870 
180 94,248 97 80,617 


2,302 215,666 114 25,474 
4,812 318,200 2,110 135,623 
evrem 889° | race 32 111,196 
135,213 er 105,718 





Total automotive retail sales for the 
country in 1935 showed an increase of 
25 per cent over the previous year and 
amounted to $6,739,000,000, according 
to estimates of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce. This figure 
was surpassed in volume only by the 





Automotive Group Second in Sales 


and Gains for All Retail Outlets 


food group, with $8,069,000,000, and its 
gain over 1934 was topped only by mail 
order catalog business which increased 
26 per cent. 

Of the total estimated retail business 
of the country, $32,606,000,000, the au- 
tomotive group accounted for 20.7 per 


Estimated Net Sales of Retailers by Kind of Business 


—1935——__—_—— 








Per Cent 
Millions Millions Per Cent of Total Per Cent 
Kind of Business of Dollars of Dollars’ Increase Retail of 1929 
1935 1934 Over 1934 Sales Sales 

NN NINE 5 fo oe. b aoe bse — 8 ese iba Uhce ch Wee 8,069 7,269 11 24.8 74 

AUMPOMOTIVE GFOUP ..icc cc ccceccccees 6,739 5,091 25 20.7 70 

EPOMMPEIMOME BLOPES ova eds cc ccsscccwe 3,587 3,352 7 11. 70 

IE I oo nea <idaemnonmaine 2,451 2,269 8 7.5 58 
Restaurants, Eating and Drinking 

Rrra rere 2,102 1,788 18 6.4 99 
Farmers’ Supply — Country General 

Sees s Seri emer ieee 2,063 1,842 12 6.3 56 
Lumber, Building and Hardware 

IN Sarai a as ce Fea ava horas ws einer 1,853 1,544 20 5.7 48 

Furniture and Household Group..... 1,370 1,132 21 4.2 50 

ND Si cic:ckawisa5 hha ee ek enced 1,267 1,173 8 3.9 75 

PI NI 5 5. 6's ou ais Sree hid wreveiewras 757 742 2 2.3 84 

Mail Order, Catalog only............ 346 275 26 1.1 77 

pe Re nia ae eae 231 201 15 Pe i 43 

i ee Lt 1,671 6 5.4 53 

eT a 28,649 14 100.0 66 
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January Six Months Ended Decembe 

————— 193 1935 935— | eres 

Number Value Number Value Number Value Number f/alue 
$22,082,911 $17,208,344 $103,845,470 16,632 
15,779 8,896,437 11,035 6,563,737 77,591 41,346,450 65,922 807 283 
14,729 7,675,596 9,997 5,361,957 73,037 36,144,999 60,401 28.895 634 
818 784,655 692 657,821 3,542 3,344,888 3,718 3,580,838 
143 205,729 147 235,788 685 1,033,137 808 1,182,362 
89 230,457 109 273,529 327 823,426 356 901.372 
9,756 4,867,661 6,591 3,417,353 52,662 26,608,305 42,886 21,040,300 
1,670 603,393 434 155,105 6,022 2,047,514 4,685 1,613,022 
6,708 ,093 ,046 4,979 2,273,977 37,663 17,425,472 33,043 14.394,723 
1,158 813,015 1,028 777,635 7,589 5,389,481 4,189 3°9 850 
201 332,313 122 197,705 1,277 1,607,957 768 $35,493 
5,127,262 soe 4,554,343 16,658,798 12,340,392 
1,947,599 pack 1,895,889 13,665,554 10,995,830 
339,794 ae 17 ,297 1,547,361 1,221,256 
ste 417,408 6a 188,028 ani 2,048,617 deat 1,225,059 
24 556,021 26 1,083,062 151 2,121,546 344 5,696,671 
ates 301,600 cee 361,030 aes 2,631,473 ccela 3,480,262 





184 578,819 102 386,153 
5,341 298,345 3,468 218,341 
734 423,410 597 262.139 


7,041 671,924 1,417 214,141 
11,769 ’ 4,637 337,753 
wae  acnerarer 553 2,375,059 
749,536 ie 674,810 







cent, while the food group took 24.8 per 
cent and the next highest, department 
stores, accounted for only 11 per cent. 

Next to the gains of the automotive 
and mail order businesses were furni- 
ture and household goods with 21 per 
cent; lumber, building and hardware 
with 20 per cent, and restaurants with 
18 per cent. 

As compared with the 1929 levels, 
the automotive group still trailed many 
others with an aggregate of but 70 per 
cent of that year’s total. Leading in 
this classification in the order named 
were restaurants, variety stores, mail 
order business, drug stores and the 
food group. 

The table below gives a breakdown 
of all retail business with comparative 
data: 


All French Headlights To 
Be Yellow Before July 1 


A recent decree of the French Min- 
ister of Public Works provides that a! 
headlights shall be yellow insteai ol 
white as heretofore, according to press 
reports. An investigation in France 's 
said to have proved the yellow beam to 
be safer and less blinding to the eyes- 
Subject to ratification the date +or 
change-over is set for July 1. 
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Recent Automotive Upturn 
Encourages Steel Indusiry 


Afier having tapered off for several 
weeks, specifications and inquiries from 
automotive consumers indicate a turn 
in the tide and a gradual increase in 


stee] buying from now on. Even De- 
troit rolling and finishing mills had be- 
gun feel sharply the contraction in 


automotive demand, but the last few 
days ave reported to have brought some 
encouraging releases for early ship- 
ment. The rate of ingot capacity re- 
ported by the American Iron and Steel 
Institute to be operating this week is 
53.5 per cent of capacity, as compared 
with 52.9 per cent in the preceding 
week, and the general expectation is 
that March operations will average 
around 55 per cent. 

Whether the slowness with which 
fresh commitments are coming out is 
intended as a warning to steel sellers 
to go slow in their efforts to lift prices 
is difficult to determine. Certain it is 
that what still pass as nominal quota- 
tions have long since ceased to be the 
actual market, and that there is more 
and more in the way of selling at going 
concessions, even in those descriptions 
of steel that up to a short time ago 
were considered to be firm, such as, 
for instanee, hot rolled steel bars. 

Much interest was aroused in the 
steel market this week by publicity of 
an inspired character and obviously di- 
rected at uninformed Wall Street 
criticism of the policies of leading steel 
producers. It is pointed out that, when 
all of its new light steel mills are com- 
pleted and in operation, the leading 
interest will be in position to compete 
for a much larger share of the automo- 
bile business than it has booked in the 
past. Its ratio of capacity will be suf- 
ficiently augmented by these improve- 
ments to give it a little more than 45 
per cent of the entire steel-making 
capacity, assuring continuance of its 
leadership and yet sufficiently below the 
line at which insinuations of monopolis- 
tie intent could be leveled at its poli- 
cies. While day-to-day changes in the 
steel market reflect but little the in- 
cisive transformation that is taking 
place in capacity and competitive con- 
ditions, an occasional glance at the steel 
industry’s picture as a whole will prove 
highly informative. 


Pig |ron— The market is marking time. 


Improved weather conditions are making 
ror little more filling-in business. Prices 
are unchanged. 


Aluminum—According to a 
Mines report, 
num in the 


Bureau of 
production of primary alum- 
“nog Lie United States last year was 
119,295,000 Ib., compared with 74,177,000 Ib. 
nl The v alue of the 1935 production 
was 22,07 70,000, compared with $14,094,000 
i I These ‘figures denote a gain of 60.8 
per cont. Imports of aluminum last year 
21,075,683 Ib. against 18,530,072 lb. 
preceding year, 1935 imports having 
he heaviest since 1930. The market 
y and unchanged. 


a i er—The dual price set-up of 9% and 

nts remained in vogue at the be- 
of the week. -There wasn’t much 
s done at either price level. In spite 
majority sentiment inclines to the 


sin ne 
busir 
of th 
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Chevrolet has _in- 
troduced a “coupe- 
pickup,” combin- 
ing passenger car 
appearance with 
the utility of a 
small commercial 
car 


belief that before long 9% 


cents will be- 
come the generally ruling price level. 


Tin—The London market turned weaker 
on Monday, the world's visible supply having 
shown a slight increase. Spot Straits de- 
clined 4 cent, being quoted at the week’s 
beginning at 48 cents. 


Lead — Storage battery manufacturers 
took large tonnages before the recent ad- 
vance. The market is firm. 


Zinc—Demand light. 


Chevrolet “Coupe-Pickup” 
Built to Carry Packages 


A new type of vehicle combining pas- 
senger car appearance with the utility 
of the small commercial car has been 
added by Chevrolet Motor Co. to its 
standard line. It is called the “Coupe 
Pickup” because it consists of a regu- 
lar standard coupe and a pickup body 
which is built in the rear compartment 
of the passenger body, extending but a 
short distance beyond the sweeping 
curves of the rear deck. 

The load space of the box is 60 in. 
long by 411/16 in. wide. Inside, the 
opening under the rear-deck is 16% in. 
deep, which permits the loading of large 
packages well forward on the platform. 
When the tail gate is lowered flush with 
the floor the platform is 71 in. long. 
To support the pickup load adequately, 
sedan chassis springs are used in the 





rear instead of the 
springs. The Chevrolet 
model lists at $535. 


lighter coupe 
coupe-pickup 


Detroit Welding Chapter 
Hears Time Control Talk 


Members of the Detroit Chapter of 
the American Welding Society were 
treated to an illustrated talk on “Short 
Timing Control in Resistance Welding” 
by J. W. Dawson, control engineer, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co. William H. Hayes, Detroit 
manager, Air Reduction Sales Co., pre- 
sided. 


The speaker dwelt entirely on the ap- 
plication of the Ignitron tube timing 
control developed by his company and 
showed the apparatus set up as in the 
plant. The Ignitron control gives pre- 
cise timing in adjustable steps of % 
cycle up to 15 cycles duration. It is 
claimed that the most important fea- 
ture of timing control for any resist- 
ance welding operation is its ability to 
produce perfect welds consistently and 
more rapidly than by any other method. 
One of the most recent applications of 
Ignitron control is for seam welding 
where the spacing of spots is accurately 
controlled by means of a timing disc. 








CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 


SHOWS 


Austria, Automobile Show, Vienna, 
March 8-15 
Switzerland, Automobile Show, Geneva, 
March 20-29 
Hungary, Automobile Show, Budapest, 
Mar.-April 
Illinois Automotive Parts Assoc., Main- 
tenance Exhibit, Navy Pier, Chicago, 
April 4-8 
Automobile Show, Lisbon, 
begins April 16 
Yugoslavia, Automobile Show, Zagreb, 
May 2-11 
Spain, Automobile Show, Madrid, 
May 10-20 
International Petroleumn Exposition, 

_ IN eres May 16-23 
Morocco, Fair of Tangiers........ May 16-24 
Yugoslavia, 16th International Spring 

Pair, LAIDMARA. .2.cccecs May 30-June 11 
France, Automobile Exhibit at Foire 

GO PATIO ..-cccccces 1 
Norway, Automobile Show, ew May 
Olympia Motor Show, London, England, 

Oct. 15-24 


Portugal, 


CONVENTIONS AND MEETINGS 


American Chemical Society, 91st Annual 
Meeting, Kansas City, Mo. ... April 13-17 


S.A.E. Tractor and Industrial Power 
Meeting, Milwaukee, Wis...April 15-16 


American Gear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Twentieth Annual Conven- 


tion, Philadelphia............ April 20-21 
S.A.E. Production Meeting, Detroit, 

BE, 25500000 000s0000ssseea0 April 21-24 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Annual 

Meeting, Washington ...... April 27-30 
American Petroleum Institute Mid- 


Year Meeting, Tulsa, Okla..May 13-15 


S.A.E. Summer Rooting. oe Sulphur 
Springs, W. Va May 31-June 6 


Automotive Engine Rebuilders Assoc. 
Annual Convention, Cincinnati, June 1-4 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
Annual Meeting, Atlantic City, 
June 29-July 3 


American Society for Metals, 18th Nat'l 
Congress, Cleveland, O........ Oct. 19-23 
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You don’t have to “nurse” a 


CARAVAN CAR 


{T'S CAREFULLY BROKEN IN WHEN YOU BUY IT 
and you Save $50 to $75 on brand new 


When you buy one of our new 
Eee eee caravan 
cars, you are spared the incon- 
venience of driving at the slow 
speed that is usually necessary 
with a new car. For these cars 
are carefully broken in before 
delivery—broken in scientifically, 
so that they are really better cars 
as long as they are driven, than 
if broken in in the usual way. 

Yet it is possible for us to sell 
chem at $50 to $75\ess than reg- 
ular delivered prices. That means 
that you can buy a Terraplane at 
less then the delivered price of 
any other leading lowest price car. 


Driving these cars from the 
Bees factory at Detroit, 
are men chosen for their expe- 
rience and responsibility. All are 
bonded, full-time, adequately 
paid employees. 


Expert Mechanic 
in Charge 
With each caravan is an expert 
mechanic who inspccts every car, 


frequently on the trip and se 
that all are thoroughly lubri 


AR makers have set a goal for 


every few hundred miles. A 
governor regulates the speed of 
each car, and finish and uphol- 
stery are completely protected. 

As a result, when these cars 
are delivered to buyers, they are 
ready to GO—and keep on going. 
In fact, they are in far better 
shape than most cars broken in 
by their owners. 

See and drive one of these 
caravan cars—now here. Our 
experience shows that they don’t 
Stay long in stock. 

So, if you are interested in a 
new car—with a full new-car 
guarantee—that is all ready for 
you to get in and drive as far and 
as fast as you want to—and at a 
very substantial saving, call on us 
or phone today. We'll be glad to 
arrange a demonstration. 





Examples of Caravan 
Delivered Prices 


was given along with finer engineering 
Today this is looked on as 
one of the biggest problems 


qualities. 


industry. 





By GEorcE APPLEGREN 


An advertisement 

which appeared 

in the Salt Lake 
Tribune 


transportation. Where factori: 
located in water-front cities and where 
destination permitted shipm by 
water served to give a consider: 
ing in freight charges. Sometimes, 
where dealers were located in towns not 
too far distant from the factories they 
drove them through overland. 

Good roads, attainment of mechanical] 
stability and unlimited tire mileage 
have altered the picture until less than 
half the cars are moved from factories 


Vere 


Say- 


Caravan Delivery 
Several Sources 


in the 


themselves of 4,500,000 new 

units in 1936. Plants are run- 
ning at full blast and assembly lines 
which had stood gathering dust are 
pushing them out with clock-like preci- 
sion. 

Producing 4,500,000 cars in 12 
months’ time is a big order. But of 
every bit as great magnitude is the 
problem confronting manufacturers of 
getting rid of those cars. Getting them 
away from the factories into the deal- 
ers’ hands has been a matter of grow- 
ing concern ever since the heydays of 
1928, or when dressed-up appearance 
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Looking back to the early days of 
the industry most manufacturers sim- 
ply rolled the cars from off the assembly 
line into freight cars, blocked them so 
they wouldn’t be rolling backward and 
forward in transit, and that was about 
all there was to it. Bad road conditions, 
tires that were good for little more 
than a few thousand miles, and the fact 
that the cars themselves lacked me- 
chanical dependability to insure long 
distance drives with safety, combined to 
practically eliminate all other forms of 


by rail. They are driven or carried 
through overland—by caravan. To such 
immense proportions has caravaning 
grown that with 4,500,000 cars being 
turned out in 1936, over 2,500,000 may 
be expected to be delivered by that 
means either by tractor-trailers or by 
the tow bar method. 

In 1928, 64.7 per cent or 2,568,937 
cars were shipped from factories to 
dealers by rail, against only 30.8 per 
cent delivered overland. In 1934, rail- 
roads carried only 45 per cent, against 
48.8 per cent overland. Until the final 
figures are made available for 1935 it 
is assumed that the percentages are 
substantially the same as for 1934, al- 


A fleet of trucks “two-way hookup” ready to be caravanned 
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“DRIVERS EXCHANGE 
DREN VE fOURSELF EAR 


ake o ive bar wnenk yin al oR Ww CONV ‘ 












though they will undoubtedly show an 





























increase for overland delivery and a 
¥4 corresponding drop in rail deliveries. 
ig The low point in rail shipments was 
Ly reached in 1932, when 37.7 per cent, or 
at but 457,870 cars, were delivered by rail- 
Dy road freight, while 58.1 per cent, or 

706,977, were caravaned. The high 
37 point of water shipments was in 1932, 
to when 7.2 per cent were so shipped. In 
er 1934 this had dropped 1 per cent, and 
il- last year’s figure will show a still 
ist further decline. This year it is not ex- 
1al pected to go over 7 per cent. 
it An exhaustive survey on the caravan- 
are ing of automobiles has just been com- 
al- pleted by Joseph H. Hays, counsel for 

the Western Association of Railway 

Executives. While the survey was 

made primarily for the education of 

railway officials—to show them the way 
to recover lost tonnage traffic—it goes 
into every phase of the matter and 
points out impartially the good and 
bad aspects of both rail and caravan- 
ing transportation. “Caravaning,” says 

Mr. Hays, “bears certain advantages 

which the railroads practically forced 

into being. 

'p to certain limits, trucking of 
automobiles has borne the advantage of 
convenience of showroom-door delivery. 
Also, up to those limits, it is funda- 
mentally cheaper than rail transporta- 
ion—with saving of expense of dun- 

tries 
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nage (materials for blocking and brac- 
ing) and eliminates the transportation 
cost on dunnage and loading and un- 


An advertisement 

which appeared 

in a Boise, Idaho, 
newspaper 


Caravan of forty cars at Port of Entry station in Kansas 
while paying taxes and obtaining clearance papers 


Sign advertising for caravan drivers 
displayed on a small hotel in Detroit 


freight car load. 


tinues, 


loading costs and inconvenience. These 
costs will range from $16 to $20 per 
Neither,” he con- 
“is caravan delivery faced with 


demurrage charges. 


“Perhaps the earliest concentrated 
caravan movement goes back to the 
time when shortage of railroad freight 
cars caused some dealers to drive their 





Here is the Actual Record 
of Idaho Car Sales 


For the Ez Six Months of 2 


582 


Cars Sold By Dealers Who 
DO CARAVAN 


59753 


Cars Sold By Dealers Who 
DO NOT CARAVAN 


the above figures taken from report of the 
Automobile Service Bureau 


From these figures it will be readily seen that dealers who resort to bringing 
cars in by caravan sell LESS THAN 11 PER CENT of the automobiles sold 


in Idaho. 


In buying a caravaned car the purchaser 
DOES NOE SAVE when he considers the 
wear and tear on the car that is driven or 
towed from factory to Idaho 


There being no law that forces a dealer 
to inform the customer that a car has been 
driven from the factory, the dealer, if he 
chooses, may tel] the customer that it is a 
new car. Nor is there a law to prevent deal- 
ers from disconnecting the speedometer 
while the trip is being made. 


Caravaning has developed a practice in 
some sections of the country that is deplor- 


able. Caravaners in many instances have 
picked up jobless men in the east to drive 
cars into the west for their meals but no 
wages. AND THEY HAVE TURNED 
THOSE MEN LOOSE IN THE WEST, 
forcing the people in western states to care 
for them 





eee eee — 0 NOT 
PERMIT caravaning because they want to 
know that the purchaser gets a car that has 
not been driven or towed when he buys a 
new car. 


The Following Boise Dealers 


Do Not Caravan Cars 
From Factory to Boise 
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own cars through during and immedi- 
eatly after the war. Some dealers, whose 
places are within 300 to 500 miles radius 
from the factories, have continued it 
uninterruptedly. But the real impetus 
for long distances, and _ especially 
through to the Pacific Coast, was not 
given until quite recently. 

“The facts as they have been told 
me by a manufacturer are that the Na- 
tional Bank holiday was the stimulat- 
ing influence. A California dealer, do- 
ing business in a rural area, is said to 
have been unable to finance freight 
charges and car purchases during that 
time. In order to meet the condition it 
is reported that he drove a number of 
his employees east to the factory, ar- 
ranged with his finance company to 
purchase 22 cars and used his own 
drivers and a few others whom he 
picked up to drive them through to 
California on their own wheels. The 
out-of-pocket expense of this is said to 
have been so small that he was able to 
sell them at destination for a substan- 
tial discount from the normal delivered 
price. This discount provided such a 
sales impetus that he sold them all in a 
few days and was back at the factory 
within three weeks for another block of 
32 cars. This activity attracted the at- 
tention of the factory, other dealers 
were acquainted with the results and 
the movement was on. 

“Whether or not this version is cor- 
rect, it is generally recognized that this 
manufacturer has been a pioneer in 
caravaning. The pressure of competi- 
tion by dealers of this make of car sell- 
ing caravaned cars at discounted de- 
livery prices is said to have successive- 
ly affected Graham-Paige, Hupmobile, 
Hudson, Nash and some others to such 
extent as to modify traffic policies so 
as to permit caravaning and in some 
instances to encourage it. 

“The aggregate volume of caravaned 
cars to inter-mountain and West Coast 
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Attaching tow bars to cars headed (., 


territory in the spring and summer of 
last year has been estimated at in ex- 
cess of 3000 cars per month. The manu- 
facturer whose West Coast dealer’s ex- 
perience is recounted reports that about 


the coast 


baker has just completed a 
sembly plant in Los Angeles 
General Motors and Chrys): 
assembly plants conveniently |o. 
several cities, and these are all )per- 
ation today. Willys has a West Coast 
plant. These will undoubtedly bear an 
influence on this kind of traffic. 

Convenience of showroom-door de- 
livery has been one of the biggest fac- 
tors in the growth of caravaning. High 
freight rates with high minimum car- 
load weight demands have also played 
a significant part, as Mr. Hays points 
out. 

“Principally,” he tells, “there are 


Ce as- 
Ford, 
have 

ited in 


90 per cent of their finished cars are 
now moved over highways from factory 


to destination.” 


The situation on the West Coast, and 
in several parts of the country, is likely 
to undergo change this year. 


Advertising of the 
Better Business 
Bureau which 
was printed in the 
Detroit Times 


Stude- 


two physical aspects to 
Trucking by tractor-trailers 
straight through overland driving 


the two methods. Cases where 


as to have little bearing. Overland d 


caravaning. 
and 


are 
car 


buyers go to the factories and drive 
their own cars home are so infrequent 


riv- 





ANOTHER ADVANCE 
FEE RACKET... 


The following advertisement appeared a few days ago: 


“Drivers. Experienced. To Drive Car 
West. References. Telephone 


Unemployed young men who responded were required 
to deposit from $2 to $5 (depending upon how much they had 
in their pockets) as assurance that they would appear at the 
time specified to drive a car to California. They were told 
that all expenses would be paid and that they would receive 
$25 and a return ticket to Detroit when they reached their 
destination. 


At the appointed time, some thirty young men were on 
hand and ready to go. Their advance fee collecting employer, 
however, failed to put in an appearance. It was found that 
he had checked out of his hotel the night before with over 
$100 in “good faith deposits.” 


The State Superintendent of Private Employment 
Bureaus advises that those who make such offers are evad- 
ing the law if they have not obtained a license as an 
employment agency. Job seekers are urged to call the State 
Superintendent’s office—RA. 6680—or the Better Business 
Bureau, before parting with their money or accepting such 
employment, 


THE 


Berrer Business Bureau 


OF DETROIT, INC, 


1944 National Bank Building RAndolph 7566 








L_ 


This publication subscribes wholeheartedly to the principles of the Better Business 
Bureau and co-operates with the Bureau in protecting you . . 
refusing to accept the copy of firms whose advertising and sales policies are proyed 
te be contrary to public interests 


. even to the extent of 
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Another form of over-the- 
road delivery is the tractor 
trailer, used for the greater 
part over short distances 


ing is usually done with one car being 
driven and towing another. 
“The tow bar is one of the most valu- 


able accessories to caravaning. It 
enables one man to transport two cars 
with fuel consumption for one. Cost of 
tow bars runs to about $20 or $25, and 
as they suffer little from depreciation 
in value represent about the only cap- 
ital investment of those engaged in this 
form of car transportation.” 

Last year saw considerable attention 
being directed at caravaning. A great 
deal of the attention was directed at 
the tractor-trailer units which had be- 
come of such lengths as to be virtual 
nuisances on many congested highways. 
Some states, and not a few cities, 
passed laws limiting lengths of these 
units. 

“But the bulk of the attack,” Mr. 
Hays’ findings reveal, “has been di- 
rected at the tow bar method, and it 
comes from within dealer ranks. It has 
been aimed by those whose cars are 
delivered either by rail freight or by 
trailer trucks. 

“Dealers whose cars are not cara- 
vaned have preached that caravaned 
cars are in reality second-hand cars. 
They have declared that the strain on 
the lead car has weakening effects, and 
that instead of being broken in rightly 
by experienced drivers, they are actual- 
ly turned over to inexperienced drivers 
and driven at such speeds as to cause 
bad effects. 

“On the other hand, dealers who 
caravan their cars advertise ‘You Don’t 
Have to “NURSE” a Caravan Car’ 
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and write off from $50 to $75 from the 
delivered list price, which they hold out 
as saving in freight charges.” 

Nebraska last year passed a law re- 
quiring each caravaned unit to be 
labeled as such when sold as a new 
car. 

“On the evidence which the survey 
produced,” continues Mr. Hays, “there 
is little doubt but that certain contract 
caravaners are commercializing their 
business to other channels than cara- 
vaning. They are, to put it commonly, 
sadly abusing the privilege. 

“Hardly any of them employ regular 
crews, depending on picking up tran- 
sients who want to get to the Coast; 
usually these are little more than 
grown boys. Some contract carriers go 
so far as to expect drivers to pay a 
part of the gasoline expense. Usually, 
though, the practice is to pay them a 
small driver’s salary. In seme centers 
Better Business Bureaus have stepped 
in and caused to be published news- 
paper stories and advertising warning 
the public. 

“Another thing is that a goodly num- 
ber of caravaners carry passengers, 
either on the ‘share expense’ plan or 
for flat fares anywhere from $5 to $20.” 

Mr. Hays points out that one point 
of the argument between caravan and 
non-caravan dealers has been that 
caravan dealers sometimes hide the 
identity of the tow cars, claiming all 
cars to have been towed. Non-caravan 
dealers, he says, have made much cap- 
ital of this. 

By far the 


bigger percentage of 











caravaning is confined to the field of 
passenger cars. But this is only be- 
cause the number of passenger cars is 
so much greater than the number of 
trucks and buses. The transportation 
of trucks and buses by rail has become 
almost a thing of the past. On this 
Mr. Hays says, “The proportionately 
greater weight of trucks and buses en- 
hances the possible savings available 
by caravaning. The diversity of fac- 
tory locations frequently affords an 
opportunity for the practical use of a 
return haul for drivers. One concern 
has an apparently profitable arrange- 
ment under which it caravans new cars 
from Wisconsin into Ohio, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and other eastern states, 
returns its drivers to Ohio and cara- 
vans new trucks on the back haul to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis.” 

The usual method of caravaning 
trucks and buses is to load the front 
axle of one truck onto the rear portion 
of another truck chassis with the sup- 
porting unit acting as the power plant, 
under what is called a “two-way hook- 
up.” Another popular method is to 
load a light truck on a heavy duty 
chassis and a third truck is pulled by 
tow bar by the forward unit. 

Mr. Hays cites several instances 
where states have passed taxing legis- 
lation aimed at caravans. Arkansas, by 
a statutory limitation of auto license 
exemptions, requires foreign caravaned 
cars to pay a $1.50 license fee and 
drivers to pay a $5 chauffeur’s license 
fee. California has classed caravaned 
cars with commercial motor vehicles 
and exacts a flat fee of $15 per car. 
Idaho charged a fee of $5 per car for 
highway use. Oklahoma assesses a flat 
fee of $5 per car, plus a ton-mile tax 
averaging about $2 per car and collects 
both items through its Port of Entry 
system. Nebraska, in addition to re- 
quiring caravaned cars to be plainly 
labeled as such, has imposed a regular 
$5 tax and an additional fee of $10 for 
each car towed or pulled by another. 
New Mexico has a fee of $7.50 for 
singly driven cars and $5 for each car 
being towed. Nevada demands a flat 
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fee of $7.50 per car. Texas charges $3 
per car and requires a chauffeur’s li- 
cense fee of $3. Wyoming, Arizona, 
Colorado, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
Montana, Oregon, South Dakota and 
other western states have various 
statutes as to taxing and licensing 
caravaned cars. 

Caravaning of automobiles has_ be- 
come a business of gigantic dimensions 


within the automobile industry. In all 
probability it will be subject to provi- 
sions of the new Federal Motor Car- 
rier Act. Although the law does not 
apply specifically to carriage by motor 
trucks or buses, it does refer to opera- 
tion by motor vehicle. 

Mr. Hays calls attention to that prac- 
tically all caravaning is interstate 
movement, and that preliminary inter- 


pretations of the Act have been ty the 
effect that it is amenable to the law, 

“But,” he concludes, “the law sayg 
that carriers shall define the routes 
over which their course of business 
moves. 

“Can a caravaner who contracts with 
any manufacturer to move cars io any 
point in the United States, define the 
extent of his operations as ‘U. S. A” 





Pressure Under Top Piston Ring 
Major Cause of Cylinder Wear 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Your many articles on the causes of 
cylinder wear are very interesting and 
I have read all of them. I have consid- 
ered all arguments advanced, and have 
weighed them against my own personal 
observations on engines that were used 
under varying conditions. In conjunc- 
tion with our factory (we manufacture 
carburetors and piston rings) we main- 
tain a shop for the installation of our 
products. Every type of engine comes 
under our observation, and the observa- 
tions made point to some very definite 
conclusions regarding cylinder wear. 

First, the major cause of cylinder 
wear is pressure getting under the top 
piston ring, forcing it out against the 
wall much like an inner tube in a tire. 
I consider this pretty definitely proven 
by the fact that cars driven under 50 
m.p.h. by careful drivers, ladies, and 
aged men, show very little taper to the 
top of the cylinders, as a rule. 

Secondly, one truck engine that was 
severely overloaded showed 0.030 in. 
“pocketing” at the top of the cylinder 
in 45,000 miles. It had standard pistons 
and a 0.030 ring would fit at the top. 
The ridge had to be removed before the 
piston could be removed from the top 
of the cylinder. 

Wear around the circumference of 
the cylinder varies with the type of 
engine. The wear is not always great- 
est on the thrust side. In L-head en- 
gines the cylinders “pocket” opposite 
the valves and the pistons become loose. 
The charge entering an L-head engine 
is deflected directly against the cylinder 
wall in most engines. This “cuts” the 
lubricating oil, especially in a cold cyl- 
inder. We know of one tractor manu- 
facturer who ran into plenty of piston 
trouble when he brought out an L-head 
distillate-burning tractor engine, and I 
ascribe this to the cause just explained. 

Spark-plug location also may effect 
cylinder wear. The charge in firing 
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sets up a high pressure wave that may 
produce a violent shifting of the piston 
head when pistons are slightly loose, 
causing directional pocketing. The wip- 
ing effect of the flame also destroys the 
lubricating film. Valve-in-head engines 
seem to “pocket” most opposite the 
spark plugs when these are located at 
the side. The Knight engine, with the 
spark plug directly over center of the 
piston, as well as certain air-cooled 
engines with the spark plug centrally 
in the cylinder head, show very little 
offset cylinder wear, so far as my ex- 
perience goes. 

Corrosion in a cylinder came to my 
attention in one engine that had alcohol 
in the lubricating oil to prevent the oil 
from freezing. The cylinder showed a 
severe coat of rust within a short time. 
This, however, is not a common cause, 
and the corrosion can be caused also by 
certain kind of gasoline. 

Pistons also cause cylinder pocketing. 
Relieved skirt pistons with loose piston 
pins allow the piston to cramp to the 
side, “pocketing” the cylinders up to 
0.008 in. at the bottom of the piston 
skirt at the upper end of piston travel 
both in front and rear. 

Air-cooled engines show less cylinder 
wear in intermittent service. 

That top-end cylinder wear varies 
with the cylinder pressure was indi- 
cated by the condition of bores in a car 
that was driven several thousand miles 
with late spark. There was no excess 
pocketing at the extreme top, the wear 
being greatest about % in. down from 
the upper end of top ring travel. 

Looseness of pistons in most cases re- 
sults, not from piston wear, but from 
the piston operating up into the zone 
of greatest cylinder wear caused by 
the piston rings, the top ring being the 
main offender. 

Oil dilution and consequent cylinder 
wear in winter time can be reduced by 
complete vaporization of the fuel at 
light loads. 


The writer put a shunt vaporizing 
system on a car and drove the car on 
short runs all winter long. The oil 
was in good shape in the spring, with 
no trace of dilution, though it was not 
renewed all winter. This tends to elimi- 
nate cylinder wear under these operat- 
ing conditions. On one other light six 
of very small bore, in which the pistons 
were very cool in sub-zero weather, 
spark-plug fouling and dilution were 
eliminated with a shunt fuel vaporizing 
system. Previously dilution was so bad 
that the oil pump would quit in 200 
miles, because of too thin oil due to 
excess dilution. 

Piston rings shift with the piston due 
to the air cushion under them. Shifting 
pistons dip and form a “pocket” in the 
side of cylinders. This pocket develops 
above the piston pin ends, because the 
piston skirt is relieved too much at the 
top and after the pin becomes loose the 
piston has little support except through 
the rings and lands. This pocketing of 
the engine is what leads to oil pumping 
and creates a market for special rings 
of very flexible type. 

Cylinder wear can be reduced if the 
following features are provided for in 
the design: 

1. Self-supporting pistons with full- 

trunk skirts. 

. Complete vaporization of fuel at 
light loads. 

. Rings and lands of better wearing 
quality so the gas has less chance 
to get under the rings due to end 
play. 

. Spark plug located in the cylinder 
axis, if possible. 

. Entering current of fresh charge 
deflected down on to the piston 
and away from the cylinder wall. 

. L-shaped top compression ring 
which will produce less radial pres- 
sure against the cylinder wall. 


Otto HALING, 
Rochester, Minn. 
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JUST AMONG 
OURSELVES 


‘‘Cenuine’”’ Parts 
Distribution 


HEN the busy sales man- 

ager of a great automobile 
manufacturer spends time on the 
road interviewing independent 
jobbers of automotive replace- 
ment parts and equipment, with 
a view to determining their in- 
terest in marketing replacement 
parts of his company — that’s 
news, even though it has hap- 
pened at least once before. 

Several years ago the Ford 
Motor Co. sought to extend its 
replacement parts business by 
trying to induce jobbers to take 
on genuine Ford-made parts. At 
various times, other automobile 
manufacturers have had _ the 
same idea, and have sent men out 
to sound the minds of jobbers in 
important centers. 

The usual result of such ef- 
forts has been a double-barreled 
flareback. First, jobbers con- 
sulted feel that the automobile 
factories are not prepared to 
offer a long enough discount for 
the jobber to make his usual 
mark-up. Second, the automobile 
factory is interested in exclusive 
representation so far as “gen- 
uine” parts are concerned, and 
many jobbers feel that this 
would destroy the independent 
character of their business. 

Arrangements for sale of gen- 
uine parts could probably be 
made with some “second line” 
jobbers in many localities, but 
the feeling is that the prestige of 
the automobile manufacturer 
might suffer, and the results in 
sales might not be worth the 
effort. 

The chances for automobile 
factories tying up the larger 
jobbers seems rather remote at 


the moment. The dynamic inter- 
est of some factories in increas- 
ing their parts and accessories 
business may produce, however, 
now that top executives are in- 
terested again, some practicable 
way of getting profits from the 
parts business. 


Washington to 
Protect Them 


HE control of allowances and 

discounts from manufactur- 
ers to purchasers of all kinds is 
the concern of no less than five 
bills before the present Congress. 
All of these are formulated as 
amendments to the celebrated 
Clayton Act of 1914; all of them 
are so vague in portions as to 
leave broad opportunity for 
judicial interpretation; all con- 
tain big possibilities of annoy- 
ance to industry if passed. 

The interpreted purpose of 
each is to protect the indepen- 
dent merchant (sometimes cited 
as the “crossroads grocer’’) 
against the chain store. But in 
the general language which is 
necessary to accomplish legally 
such a purpose, all trading is 
brought under uniform-discount 
provisions. 

Sponsors and identification of 
the leading bills are as follows: 
Patman (HR 8442), Robinson 
(S. 3154), Van Nuys (S. 3835), 
Utterback (HR 10,486), and 
Borah (S. 3670). 

It is not likely that the auto- 
mobile - manufacturing industry 
will make any unified represen- 
tation against any or all of these 
bills. It seems a foregone con- 
clusion that one of them, or a 
compromise measure acceptable 
to all the individual sponsors has 


a good chance of passing the 
present Congress. 

The Motor and Equipment 
Manufacturers Association has 
advised its members as individ- 
uals to acquaint themselves with 
such legislation and to present 
their views to congressmen and 
senators. The feeling in Wash- 
ington is that there is nothing 
to be gained by the industry in 
presenting a united front on the 
questions involved, but so far as 
we know, executives as individ- 
uals are still entitled to express 
opinions to the solons of Capitol 
Hill. 


Rush Buying— 
Rising Prices 
L. COLLIER, secretary of 

e the Steel Founders’ So- 
ciety of America has called at- 
tention to the effect of “rush” 
buying on quality in castings. 
Hand-to-mouth buying may cost 
real money in a rising market, he 
points out, while buying for in- 
ventory, allowing plenty of time 
for a specification to be met may 
be a good hedge against infla- 
tion. 


Comparisons Take 
Novel Tendency 


N a recent announcement of 
local showing for the Pierce- 
Arrow car, we were amazed to 
read last week the following sen- 
tence: “It steers as easily as a 
Plymouth.” Our amazement is 
no reflection against the Plym- 
outh’s ease of steering, but it 
does seem to be news when the 
manufacturer of a heavy, ex- 
pensive car, calls attention to a 
feature which is found on a car 
selling for about a fifth the price. 
—H. H. 
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Pneumatic Tires for Farm Traciors 


Newly Developed Drop Center Rim 


EFERENCE was made in the 
first instalment of this series* 


on Tractor development to the 
application of pneumatic tires to farm 
tractors. Among the firms which took 
part in the development of tires suit- 
able for this purpose is the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company. When the 
plan to fit farm tractors with pneu- 
matic tires ‘was first broached, Fire- 
stone happened to have a 48 x 12 air- 
plane tire in production, which is 
roughly the equivalent of what is now 
known as the 11.25-24 tire. This was 
tried out on a Massey-Harris four- 
wheel tractor, and the results were 
so encouraging that tractor manufac- 
turers were immediately informed. 

It was soon realized that tires of larger 
outside diameter and a more moderate 
section were best adapted for the pur- 
pose, and most of the dimensional prob- 
lems were quickly solved. There re- 
mained, however, two problems that 
called for further study and experi- 
ment, one being that of a suitable rim 
and bead combination to assure against 
slipping of the tire on the rim, the 
other that of a suitable tread design 
for the high tractive forces in play. 

After having decided that six plies 
met all requirements, J. E. Hale, man- 
ager of the company’s development 
department, next designed and had 
made a drop-center rim with a tapered 
bead seat and with a tight fit of the 
bead on the rim to prevent slippage. 

In working out the tread design a 
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The Case row-crop tractor which features an implement- 
lift operated from the driver’s seat and powered by the 


chevron formation was _ introduced, 
with wide spaces between the non- 
skid elements. In the first design the 
chevrons were quite shallow, but as 
experience was gained the non-skid 
elements were deepened and two chev- 
ron elements were united by a con- 
necting bar. 

In Mr. Hale’s opinion the feature 
which contributed greatly to the suc- 
cess of the pneumatic tire for farm 
tractors was the drop-center rim, and 
the selection of large outside and 
large rim diameters was also of great 
importance. 


Case All-Purpose Tractor Has 
Motor-Lift for Implements 


I. CASE CO., Racine, Wis., early 

e in 1935 brought out a new row- 
crop or all-purpose tractor which fea- 
tured a motor lift for the implements. 
All the operator has to do when 
approaching the end of the field, in 
order to get the implement out of the 
ground, is to step on a button project- 
ing from the driver’s platform, and 
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the implement is raised by engine 
power. The implement can be lifted 
while the tractor is in motion or at 
a standstill. The next time the same 
button is depressed the implement is 
lowered. This power lift naturally 
saves times. As the tractor is of the 
“all-purpose” type it has a variable 
tread, the rear wheels being adjust- 


engine 


able to give treads varying from 48 
in. to 84 in. 

This Case Model CC _ all-purpose 
tractor is equipped with a four-cylin- 
der engine of 3%-in. bore and 5%-in. 
stroke and is governed at 1100 r.p.m. 
The engine has removable cylinder lin- 
ers. The crankshaft has a main-bear- 
ing diameter of 2% in. Fuel is carried 
in an 18-gal. tank and there is also 
a 2-gal. tank for starting fuel. Igni- 
tion is by a high-tension magneto with 
impulse coupling. An oil-filter type 
of air cleaner is used, of Case design 
and manufacture. Cooling is by 4 
tubular radiator with cast tanks and 
sides, a centrifugal pump and a 16-in. 
fan driven by a V belt. The capacity 
of the cooling system is 5 gal. The 
engine is pressure-oiled by a gear 
pump, while the whole transmission 
is inclosed in one housing and all gears 
operate in an oil bath. Anti-friction 
bearings are extensively used, there 
being taper roller bearings in the 
transmission, the rear axle and the 
front wheels, while ball bearings are 
being used on the clutch shaft and the 
fan shaft. 

The belt pulley has a diameter of 
11% in. and a face width of 6% 'n.; 
it turns at 846 r.p.m., which gives 4 
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belt speed of 26 ft. per min. The trac- 
tor has differential foot brakes (which 
are an aid in steering), a hand-oper- 
ated transmission brake and a belt- 
pulley brake operated by the clutch 
lever. The transmission gives three 
forward speeds of 2 1/3, 3 1/3 and 
4% m.p.h. and also a reverse speed. 


With the rear wheels adjusted for” 


cultivating, the tractor can be turned 
around the point of ground contact 
of one wheel as a pivot. The steering 
gear is of the worm and wheel type 
and is said to be irreversible. The 
tractor handles either a two-row or 
a four-row cultivator and pulls a two- 
bottom or three-bottom 14-in. plow. 
It also operates a 22-in. thresher. 
Among the recent improvements in 
the tractor may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing: The front-wheel bracket now 
has two sockets into which the front 
tool bars of the cultivator are clamped. 
This facilitates attachment and re- 
moval of front-mounted implements. 
The exhaust outlet has been raised 
and now carries the exhaust high 
above the driver’s head. A new oil 
pan, with a deep sump toward the 
rear, maintains an ample oil supply 
around the pump even when the trac- 
tor is on a steep up grade. 
Narrow-rim wheels with long steel 
spade lugs are regular equipment and 
are said to give better traction under 
most soil conditions than the equip- 
ment formerly supplied. They are said 


By P. M. HeLpr 





The Case is an all-purpose tractor and the rear wheels have 
a variable tread of from 48 to 84 inches 


to be better suited for all row-crop 
work. Another feature is the new fen- 
der mounting, which supports. the 
rear-wheel fenders directly from the 
rear axle. When the fenders are to 
be set out after the tread has been 
widened, it is only necessary to slide 
out the supporting bracket. The fen- 
ders are better reenforced and much 
stronger. A power take-off with indi- 
vidual throw-out clutch is now fur- 
nished with each tractor as regular 
equipment. 

The Case CC “all-purpose” tractor 





The LeTourneau Cradledump Buggy is a new type of 
dump body operated by the engine power from the driver’s 
seat 
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is designed to burn low-grade tractor 
fuels such as furnace oil, its combi- 
nation manifold making it possible to 
use either gasoline or any of these 
low-volatility fuels. When changing 
over from one grade of fuel to the 
other, a small lever on the intake mani- 
fold must be turned. A radiator cur- 
tain is furnished as an item of regular 
equipment and enables the operator 
to keep the engine at the best operat- 
ing temperature under all weather con- 
ditions. 

The two features for which particu- 
lar claims are made are the ease and 
rapidity with which tools can be 
changed and the handiness of the 
power lift. All that is necessary to 
drop the two-row cultivator, for ex- 
ample, is to take off two adjusting 
levers by removing six cotter pins, 
loosening four nuts, and then sliding 
out the two front gangs of the cul- 
tivator. The rear gang is removed by 
simply taking out two cotters on the 
lifting bail, uncoupling two hinge con- 
nections on the rear axle, and driving 
the tractor away. Changing from cul- 
tivating to mowing also is a quick and 
easy job. 

The tractor is provided with a power 
take-off shaft extending lengthwise of 
the frame inside the transmission hous- 
ing and driven from the clutch shaft 
(the primary shaft of the transmis- 
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sion) by spur gears. Near its rear 
end this shaft carries a worm which 
meshes with the worm wheel of the 
power lift. The power take-off is con- 
trolled by a separate friction clutch 


which is engaged and disengaged by 
means of a hand lever. It operates at 
a speed of 535 r.p.m. regardless of 
the gear in which the tractor may be 
working. 


LeTourneau Cradledump Is 


Operated from Driver’s Seat 


RACTORS are used to quite an 
extent in road building and gen- 
eral construction work, including both 
the type descended from the farm 
tractor and that related to the motor 
truck. In such work the four-wheel 
drive tractor has special advantages, 
and some manufacturers of this type 
have specialized in road-building and 
maintenance equipment to a large ex- 
tent. A comparatively new piece of 
equipment for this purpose is the 
Cradledump Buggy, an earth-moving 
carrier of 30 cu. yds. capacity, manu- 
factured by R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
of Peoria, Ill. It is essentially a semi- 
trailer built for use with large trac- 
tors, and the Hug Model 100 tractor 
truck was developed to handle this job. 
This tractor truck is powered with 
a Caterpillar Diesel six-cylinder en- 
gine of 5%-in. bore by 8-in. stroke, 
which delivers its power through a 
four-speed transmission built-in unit 
with the engine, the fourth speed be- 
ing an overdrive. From the trans- 
mission the power passes through a 
three-speed transfer case providing one 
direct drive, one over-drive and one 
under-drive, so that there is a total 
of 12 forward speeds available, as 
well as three reverse speeds. The 
final drive is through both the front 
and the rear axle, the front axle be- 
ing of the double-reduction full-floating 
type equipped with a _high-traction 
type of differential. The reaction to 
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ment, and a _ gasoline-engine 
are found also. The wheelbase is 
Returning to the “Buggy,” it 
30-cu. yd. capacity when loaded 
and approximately 35 cu. yd. 
measure. Inside body dimensions 
9 by 13 ft., these large dimensions 
making it unnecessary to spot shovel 
buckets accurately when loading it. 
Unloading is controlled from the 
tractor-driver’s seat by means of 14-in. 
steel cables and sheaves connected ty 
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The LeTourneau has a range of 12 forward and three 
reverse speeds 


the driving torque on both axles is 
taken on torque rods. 

Equipment includes Westinghouse 
air brakes on all four wheels, inde- 
pendent wheel brake control, Hug 
front-axle rocker action, a cam-and- 
lever steering gear. Westinghouse air 
steering, a welded frame of 9-in. I 
beams, large size heavy-duty pneu- 
matic tires, single in front and dual 
at the rear, electric lighting equip- 


a standard two-drum _power-control 
unit mounted at the rear of the trac- 
tor engine. The body is pivoted at the 
top and expels its load by moving in 
a cradle-like arc to the side, forcing 
the entire load off the Buggy as it 
moves. One line from the power con- 
trol unit controls this dumping proc- 
ess, the other. line returns the body 
to the loading position and holds it 


_ there. 


I.H.C. Diesel Powerplant Sealed 
Against Entrance of Dirt 


HE International Harvester Com- 


pany at present manufactures 
both wheel and crawler tractors, the 


The International Harvester Co. makes both wheel and 


crawler type tractors. 


The one shown here has a windrow- 


harvester attached 
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former in the conventional and the 
all-purpose types. This company de- 
veloped a Diesel engine of its own 
design which can be started on gaso- 
line as a carburetor-type engine and 
after a few explosions automatically 
changes over to operation on heavy 
fuel on the Diesel cycle. A general de- 
scription of this engine with illustra- 
tions was printed in AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES of Nov. 24, 1934, and it is- 
therefore unnecessary to describe it 
here. It may be of interest, however, 
to give here some points on the pro- 
visions made to keep dirt out of the 
fuel system, to prevent dirt from get- 
ting into the engine with the intake 
air, and to seal the engine against 
dirt. These points are taken from a 
paper presented at Iowa State College 
last spring by C. B. Jahnke of the 
Engineering Department of the I.H.C. 
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Field experience has shown the need 
of a water trap in the fuel line be- 
tween tank and injection pump. The 
greatest difficulty was experienced in 
extracting the water which was in a 
state of emulsion with the fuel. This 
was accomplished by employing the 
principle of intimate surface contact 
between liquid and metal, the differ- 
ence in surface tension of globules of 
fuel and of water, and by low velocity 
up-flow of the fuel stream. 

After passing the water trap, the 
fuel is ready for the supply pump. It 
is delivered under a regulated pres- 
sure of 25 lb. per sq. in. and passes 
through a large area of virgin wool 
triple-weave cloth at the rate of one 
gallon per minute per 1000 sq. in. of 
cloth. The fuel then flows through a 
bronze edge filter having 0.0015 in. 
spacing. It is now delivered into the 
injection pump supply gallery. 

To insure continuous operation of 
the injection pump, a 0.003-in. jet-type 
filter is used at each suction port 
above the suction valve. This filter is 
intended mainly to exclude dirt from 
the pump and nozzle which may get 
into the system while it is being dis- 
assembled and inspected. It is extreme- 
ly difficult to keep dirt out of the 
system when the disassembling and in- 
specting is being done in the field or 
on a construction job. A jet filter of 
the same type but with 0.001 in. spac- 
ing is used in the injection nozzle. 


Further insurance against trouble 
from solid particles in the fuel-injec- 
tion apparatus is afforded by complete 
rust-proofing of all parts of the ap- 
paratus and the use of hardened and 
corrosion-resistant alloy steel for all 
moving parts in contact with the 
fuel. 

Owing to the fact that in a Diesel 
engine the air inlet is never throttled, 
and the vacuum in the inlet pipe or 
manifold therefore is quite low, a 
larger air filter, in the ratio of 5 to 3, 
is required than for a gasoline engine 
of equal displacement. More effective 
filtering is also desirable, because such 
siliceous dirt as may pass the filter 
and deposit on the cylinder walls, will 
cause more rapid cylinder and sleeve 
wear in the Diesel engine, due to the 
higher gas pressures. 

Recent development of the air filter 
has made it possible to operate effec- 
tively when tilted to 35 deg., so its 
effectiveness is no longer impaired on 
steep grades. The latest types of filter 
are also non-clogging when operating 
in an atmosphere carrying large per- 
centages of chaff, such as is met with 
when operating a harvester combine. 

Since the induction system between 
the air filter and the engine is always 
at a pressure below atmospheric, it 
is very important that there be no 
leaks between engine and filter through 
which dirty air could enter the clean- 
air stream. A 1/32-in. hole would al- 
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low enough dirt to enter the engine 
to wear out the cylinders, piston rings, 
crankshaft, and bearings in a few 
weeks’ time. 

In 1934, owing to the extreme 
drought of that year and the result- 
ing dust conditions, the wear of work- 
ing parts of all gasoline and Diesel 
engines used for agricultural and in- 
dustrial purposes was materially in- 
creased. Engines which up to that 
time were considered properly sealed 
against the entrance of dirt, were 
found to be insufficiently protected 
under the unusually severe conditions 
encountered that year. This problem 
of protecting the engine parts is dif- 
ferent from that of cleaning or filter- 
ing the air of combustion. It has 
been the general experience that at 
points where oil leaks from the en- 
gine, dirt will eventually creep in. 
At all points where shafts project 
from the engine housings it is neces- 
sary to employ a positive resilient 
pressure-sealing device. With a rotat- 
ing shaft it is further necessary to 
use a close-fitting felt seal ring set 
outside of the pressure seal in order 
to exclude dirt which might become 
imbedded in the pressure seal, and 
thereby cut the shaft. The pressure 
seal made of leather is satisfactory at 
temperatures below 200 degrees F., 
but at higher temperatures a special 
heat-resistant seal material must be 
used. 





Zindung und Flammenbildung bei der 
Diesel-Brennstoff Einspritzung, by Dr.-Ing. 
Otto Holfelder. Published by VDI Verlag, 
Rerlin NW-7, Germany. 

HIS is a research report of the Ger- 

man Society of Engineers (No. 370) 
and deals with ignition and flame for- 
mation in Diesel engines with mechani- 
cal injection. A bomb was secured to 
the cylinder head of a stationary single- 
cylinder Diesel engine and a mass se- 
cured to the piston head so that the 
compression space was almost entirely 
in the bomb. This bomb had long slots 
in opposite sides, so that photographs 
could be taken of flame inside of it. 
The Diesel engine was used merely as 
air compressor, being electrically 
driven. By means of a stroboscopic ap- 
paratus, photos of the interior of the 
combustion chamber could be taken at 
the rate of 500 per second. An oscillo- 
graph in conjunction with a piezo-elec- 
tric pressure element served to trace 
time-pressure diagrams, and time-tem- 
perature diagrams were also con- 


structed. Various Diesel fuels were in- 
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Ignition and Flame Formation 


vestigated under different conditions of 
injection. The flame became visible first 
in the envelope of the spray jet not far 
from the nozzle, from where it spread 
quite rapidly to all of the fuel already 
in the chamber. It is stated that igni- 
tion delay can be determined more ac- 
curately by a direct observation of the 






in Diesels 






flame than indirectly by measurement 
of pressure or temperature. The de- 
pendence of ignition delay and the 
form of flame propagation on the dens- 
ity and temperature of the air were 
determined and charted. Another fac- 
tor investigated was spray motion 
during the period of combustion. 





Trade Literature Available 


“Optical Aids in the Metal Working 
Industry” is the title of a bulletin re- 
cently issued by Bausch & Lomb Op- 
tical Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., 
has a new 20-page catalog covering its 
complete line of potentiometer and re- 
sistance thermometer controllers. A 
number of suggested wiring diagrams 
are included. 


A comprehensive discussion of the 





bearing problems of machine spindles, 
and of the types of extra-precision ball 
bearings required in such application is 
covered in a new bulletin just issued 
by the Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, 
Conn. 


The Evaluation of Glare from Motor 
Car Headlights, Illumination Research 
Technical Paper No. 16. Price, 50 
cents. Obtainable from The British 
Library of Information, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York. 
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OOL is produced by a variety of 
breeds of sheep, under varying condi- 
tions of climate, soil, feed, water and 
health. There are considerable varia- 
tions in the length and fineness of the 
wool from one sheep. 

The wide variations due to the in- 
fluence of different environments on 
growth first become evident when the 
wool is scoured. One hundred pounds 
of raw wool may yield as little as 25 
lb. and as much as 65 lb. of clean wool, 
depending on the amounts of wool 
grease, perspiration, dirt or other natu- 
ral or accumulated substances in the 
raw product. The clean wool may vary 
in length from 3 in. to 14 in. and in 
fibre diameter from about 0.004 in. to 
0.030 in. 

Further evidence 
of variations is 
found in the chem- 
ical constitution. 
Wool is a protein 
and is classified as 
a keratin — along 
with horn, finger- 
nails, hair, etc. Its exact chemical con- 
stitution is now known, and in fact, its 
chemical composition is indefinite, since 
different samples vary in amounts of 
important chemical constituents. 

Thus the textile manufacturer is not 
in the same position as the steelmaker, 
for instance, who can produce a batch 
of steel which matches previous batches 
with exactness. The former must take 
as large a lot of wool as possible, and by 
various mixing steps throughout manu- 
facture, produce a lot which has an 
average of the properties of all the 
varieties with which he began. True 
the textile industry also uses specifica- 
tions, but the limits established cannot 
be as close as those maintained in 
metallurgical work. 

Here are a few typical specifications: 
WOOL 


Grade of wool. From coarse to fine 
there are about ten major grades with 
several sub-divisions. It is often also 
designated as to its geographic origin. 
Yarn 

Counts of yarn. This is a measure of 
the size of the yarn. There are several 
systems for expressing “counts,” but 
they are all based on a certain number 
of yards per pound. The greater num- 
ber of yards giving a higher count are, 
therefore, a finer yarn. 

Twist—Fibres which lie parallel slip 
along each other with little resistance. 
It is by twisting that the fibre bundles 
are prevented from slipping, and this 
gives strength to the yarn. Number of 
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turns of twist per inch, and whether a 
right or left twist, are specifications in 
yarn construction. : 

Ply—Yarn may consist of one strand, 
known as one ply, or it may consist of 
two or more strands twisted around 
each other. 


CLOTH 


Ends and Picks. Cloth construction 
is based on the number of “ends” or 
threads of warp yarn, and number of 
“picks” or threads of filling yarn per 
linear inch. 

Weight—Cloth is constructed so that 
for a given width, one linear yard will 
weigh a given number of ounces. Be- 
cause of the fact that in scouring, dye- 
ing and other cloth finishing such as 


By Henry D. Grimes* 


drying and pressing, there are certain 
shrinkages and stretchings in length 
and width, depending on the fabric 
construction and just what treatments 
it receives. The width, length and 
weight are specified as off the loom, 
as finished, and oftentimes as of vari- 
ous intermediate stages. 

Other cloth specifications may include 


and as much as 1,500,000 lb. of raw 
wool has been scoured per week—the 
annual product of 200,000 sheep. 

As soon as the first few pounds of 
raw wool have passed through the soap 
and alkali solutions, the problem with 
variables begins. Water-soluble salts. 
insoluble sediments, loss in detergent 
value, increase in the accumulations of 
wool grease, fluctuations in the pH, and 
variations in conductivity and tempera- 
ture must be controlled. The tempera- 
ture is controlled thermostatically; 
schedules for additions of soap and 
alkali have been carefully worked out 
for each type of wool; counter-current 
flow of scouring liquors assures econ- 
omy; and definite efflux of the dirtiest 
liquors tends toward constancy of 
water solubles and insolubles. The pH 
is held within reasonable limits. Con- 
ductivity control is under study. The 
finished product is rinsed free from 
soap and alkali. Laboratory tests are 
made for grease content of the scoured 
wool to check production. 

Certain types of fabrics contain a 
small percentage of vegetable matter in 
the form of burrs, straws, etc., which 
adhere tenaciously to the wool fibres 
throughout the process of manufac- 
ture. It is sometimes necessary to re- 
move them by carbonizing. The pieces 
of cloth are immersed in a 3 per cent 
solution of sulfuric-acid. 

The most interesting recent develop- 
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any or all of the following items:— 
shade; pattern; tensile strength both 
warp-wise and filling-wise; fastness of 
color to washing, light, salt water, fresh 
water, perspiration, croaking, etc.; fin- 
ish; moisture content and oil content. 
Each one of these properties or speci- 
fications brings numerous problems of 
control in manufacture. 

The first physico-chemical treatment 
to which the wool is subjected is dur- 
ing the wool-scouring process. From 
1000 to 1500 lb. of raw wool is scoured 
per hour, in one train of bowls re- 
ferred to as a wool-washing machine. 
There are ten of these wool-scouring 
machines at the Wood Worsted Mills, 


ment has been the automatic recording 
and controling of the strength of the 
sulfuric-acid in the tank in which the 
cloth is saturated. Formerly the 
strength was checked by means of a 
hydrometer. Additions of acid were 
made from a dipper and stirred in with 
a hand paddle. The strength of the 
acid in the bath is now determined by 
electrical-conductivity measurement. A 
continuous record is kept, and a valve 
in the acid feed line is automatically 
opened and closed to maintain con- 
stant conditions. The bath is kept uni- 
form by agitating it with compressed 
air. 


~ * Paper presented at a meeting of the 
S.A‘E. Detroit Section, slightly condensed. 
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Although the dyeing of textiles has 
perhaps received more technical and 
scientific study than any other phase 
of processing, there is still a great deal 
to be learned about the fundamentals 
and control of the variables. Variation 
in shade is still a major problem. 

The important factors of time and 
temperature have been placed under 
control. The time necessary to raise 
a kettle-load of pieces from water tem- 
perature to the boil can be set, and 
the temperature rise made uniform by 
thermostatic valve control. The length 
of time at the boil is controlled in a 
similar manner. 

Metal kettles of stainless steel, monel 
metal, etc., have eliminated the hazards 
of wooden kettles in dyeing light 
shades. Some coloring matter is always 
absorbed by the wood, which seems to 
take particular delight in releasing it 
again when light shades are being dyed. 
Metal kettles do not absorb color and do 
not become stained. 

The fastness to the requirements of 
manufacture and wear are determined 
on each dyestuff before it is used. Un- 
fortunately, classifications for fast- 
ness can be determined only by com- 
parison with something else, which has 
become a standard by continued use. 
Fastness may be characterized as poor, 
moderate, fair, good and excellent, but 
what may have been considered excel- 
lent by yesteryear’s scale, may be only 


fair in comparison with some new prod- 
uct from today’s dyestuff laboratories. 
A dyestuff which may be of excellent 
fastness to light when dyed in a heavy 
Shade, may be only of moderate fast- 
ness when dyed in a light shade, while 
the reverse may be true as regards its 
lastness to washing. 

Every package of dyestuffs and every 
shipment of chemicals is tested in the 
laboratory, to make sure it is up to 
standard before use. The human eye 
is still the only final authority in shade 
matchings. Various color-matching ma- 
chines and contrivances have been de- 
vised, and although the attempts to 
Produce such machines are laudable, 
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all of those so far available lack the 
comprehensiveness of the eye. 

I recall an old practical boss dyer 
by the name of Pat. As a batch from a 
kettle nearing completion was brought 
into his office to match against the 
standard, Pat would shift his cud of 
chewing tobacco, direct a well-aimed 
shot at the radiator, take a squint at 
the sample and standard, and call out, 
“Add a pinch of yellow to No. 6 and a 
small pinch of red—make it a large 
pinch of yellow.” 

Although large pinches and small 
pinches are now more definitely desig- 
nated in terms of ounces and grains, 
and although every formula is now 


carefully recorded and filed, instead of 
being carried “under the boss dyer’s 
hat,” it is still impossible to measure a 
shade numerically, and determine nu- 
merically just what must be added to 
make it match the standard. The same 
formula, under what seems to be iden- 
tical conditions in the same kettle, will 
not necessarily produce the same shade 
exactly on successive batches. It some- 
times happens that pieces dyed together 
in the same kettle, absorb the dyes at 
different rates, and finish different 
shades. Pattern, weave and finish alter 
the optical effect of the shade. Prior 
processing introduces variables which 
(Turn to page 385, please) 
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The Difference in Braking Fores 
Should Be Governed by ‘he 


The Autocar Company, recently 

presented before the S.A.E. Balti- 
more Section, the author discussed— 
among other problems—that of the di- 
vision of braking force between front 
and rear brakes of trucks. In these 
vehicles the weight distribution be 
tween frunt and rear wheels is gen- 
erally far from being equal, and to 
prevent locking of the front wheels 
when the vehicle is light, the force of 
application of the front-wheel brakes 
must be limited. 

Weight distribution varies not only 
with chassis design but also with other 
factors. For instance, the chassis may 
be provided with a body which is either 
exceptionally short or long. In the 
first case there will be too great a load 
on the front wheels, in the second too 
little. In the case of tractors it is 
usually difficult to get much of the pay- 


[ a paper by B. B. Bachman of 
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load on the front axle, and brakes ar- 
ranged for truck operation will be too 
severe for the front wheels of a trac- 
tor. At Autocar it is the practice to 
study each order and to adjust the 
brakes, as well as the tire size and the 
spring capacity, to the conditions un- 
der which the truck is to operate. 
While this plan may be difficult of ap- 
plication where trucks are _ being 
turned out in large numbers, the buyer, 
if he recognizes the problem, can have 
a satisfactory adjustment made by 
brake-service specialists with the nec- 
essary equipment and experience. 
Having determined the fluid pres- 
sure necessary in a hydraulic brake, 
or the torque at the camshaft in a 
mechanical brake (with the aid of 
formula given in the paper), it is next 
necessary to determine the means by 
which the force needed to develop this 
pressure or torque can be applied. The 


first method to be considered i: of 
course, a system of levers by which the 
effort which can be applied by the 
driver can be used. 

To determine the value of the necded 
force we can use, for a _ hydraulic 
brake, the following: 


PX A, 
PP = «€X) 


LX E, 


Where PP = Pedal pressure in lb. 
A. = Area of compensator cyl- 
inder in sq. in. 
L = Ratio of reduction in sys- 
tem of levers 
E, = Mechanical efficiency of 
system of levers 
In a mechanical brake, this can be 
changed to— 


Ne X Tre Nr XTr 
—— + ———_....... (2) 


LXE LXE 


N,=Number of brakes on 
front wheels 

N/r = Number of brakes on 
rear wheels 

T,= Torque in front brake 
camshaft in Ib. in. 

T. = Torque in rear 
camshaft in lb. in. 

A pedal pressure of 300 Ib. can 
readily be applied by a man of even 
moderate strength, but it is obvious 
that the time necessary to apply such 
an effort will be greater, and the ne- 
cessity for doing so will increase 
fatigue. For this reason the Brake 
Committee has suggested a maximum 
pedal pressure of 200 lb. for trucks 
and buses. 

If there were no need for limiting 
the value of L in (1) and (2), it would 
be possible to make the pedal pressure 
as small as we please. There is a very 
definite limit, because of the practical 
limit on pedal travel, and if the reduc- 
tion between the pedal and the brakes 
is made too great, it will be necessary 
to make frequent adjustments. 

The pedal travel should neve! 
greater than 12 in., and the ratio be- 
tween the pedal travel and the mov 
ment of the end of the shoe not » 
than 60 to 1. These are maximum 
ures, and a reduction of the | 
travel to 10 in., or, better still, ‘ 


PP = 


When 


brake 
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in. will produce greater speed and 

surety of brake operation. Unfortunate- 

ly, when the pedal travel is reduced, 
the ratio of pedal travel to shoe move- 

ment also is lessened to 50 to 1 for a 

10-in. travel and to 40 to 1 for an 8-in. 

travel. This ratio is established by the 
necessity for making allowance for the 
following: 

A. The brake shoes must have clear- 
ance to prevent dragging. 

B. The brake lining will compress in 
some degree. 

C. The brake lining is not in solid 
contact with the shoe, and this 
clearance, however slight, must 
be taken up. 

D. The brake shoe will deflect. 

E. The brake drum will expand. 

F. Allowance must be made for wear 
of the lining and drum. 

Mr. Bachman said that at Autocar 
0.10 in. had been established as a prac- 
tical value for the sum of these allow- 
ances. At the end of the shoe this 
value will be doubled and therefore 
will be 0.20 in. These figures apply to 
the conventional two-shoe brake. The 
same general principle applies in the 
case of brakes of the Bendix type, but 
the values will be different. 

When these factors are given ade- 
quate consideration, it will be found 
that with a vehicle weight of 12,000 
lb. it is desirable, and on heavier ve- 
hicles necessary, to provide for power 
assistance or full power application. 
Vacuum boosters and air brakes were 
discussed in this connection. 

In a vacuum system an effective 
pressure of 10 Ib. per sq. in. can be ob- 
tained. 

The system may be built either as 
an air-suspended or a vacuum-sus- 
pended system. In the first, the power 
cylinder is open to the atmosphere and 
subject to atmospheric pressure until 
Operation of the valve to apply the 
brakes places one side in communica- 
tion with the suction means. Then, 
when the valve is released, suction is 
shut off and air flowing in returns the 
Pressures to a balance, permitting the 
release of the brakes. One difficulty 


with this system is to get sufficiently 
large passages through pipes and valve 


to eliminate lag; another is that with 
the 


‘(rger cylinder, dumping a large 
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volume of air into the inlet manifold, 
causes trouble with the carburetor. 

In the vacuum-suspended system, the 
cylinder is exhausted until the valve is 
operated to apply the brakes, when air 
is allowed to enter one side and then, 
when the valve is released, is again ex- 
hausted so that a balance is established 
which allows the brakes to release. 
This system has been found to be more 
rapid in action and to cause less car- 
buretor difficulties. 

Originally the vacuum booster, as 
the name implies, was designed to 
merely assist the driver and was ap- 
plied in such a way that if it became 
inoperative, the driver could apply the 
brakes without its assistance. Obvi- 
ously such an arrangement has many 
desirable features. However, a little 
reflection shows that it is not easy 
to fully realize its advantages. If the 
ratio of booster assistance is kept low, 
the driver finds that it is necessary to 
help by his own efforts so frequently 
that he is dissatisfied; on the other 
hand, if the ratio is made high, if the 
booster fails, the pedal leverage is so 
small that one might almost as well 
push against the floorboard. Fortunate- 
ly, the development of the appara- 
tus has made it so dependable that it 
is no longer necessary to pay much 
attention to the manual part of the 
operation and Autocar provides booster 
power sufficient to give 100 per cent 
braking. Of course, in an emergency, 
the driver can still add to the brake 
power by pushing the pedal, but it has 
been found desirable to limit this ad- 
dition to the rear brakes 

For a satisfactory installation the 
pedal travel and booster travel must 
be equal. It can be seen that if the 
pedal travel is shorter than the booster 
travel, the full booster travel can not 


be used, and this mistake is not com- 


mon. But if the pedal travel is greater 
than the booster travel, the driver will 
frequently go through the booster. This 
mistake is often made when the booster 
ratio is low, as referred to above. In 
the attempt to get a softer pedal a 
lever is lengthened, which increases the 
booster power, but throws the pedal 
travel out and then. trouble is en- 
countered. The only proper remedy for 
such a condition is either to change 
both pedal and boster connections so as 
to keep them in proper relation, or to 
put in a large booster. If the first 
method is used, the follow-up is sacri- 
ficed and the brake will have to be ad- 
justed more frequently; and if follow- 
up is on the low side to start, it may 
be found impossible to use this alterna- 
tive. 

The air brake as generally used is 
a full power system. Air pressure is 
usually applied by means of a dia- 
phragm, the pressure used _ being 
around 80 lb. per sq. in., with a max- 
imum of 110 lb. in the tank. As the 
force available is the product of the 
pressure and the area of the dia- 
phragm, this must be balanced with 
the torque needed on the camshaft by 
using levers of proper length. At the 
same time, as the diaphragm move- 
ment is limited, the lever must be made 
of a length which will permit of the 
proper follow-up. 

One very important advantage of 
both the vacuum booster and the air 
system is that they lend themselves 
readily to the operation of brakes on 
trailed vehicles—a feature of great 
value from the standpoints of safety 
and improved control. 

Brakes should be made as large as 
space limitations permit. The means 
of control should be arranged to pro- 
vide sufficient power, and if this can- 
not be accomplished by a mechanical 
leverage, which will allow the driver 
to control the vehicle with comfort and 
surety, then a power system should be 
added. 





B. B. Bachman discusses modern truck braking 
problems. Sets 12,000 lb. as gross-weight limit 


at which power braking becomes desirable. 
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Background for Corruption 


N the twelfth day of August, 
QO 1935, the Senate of the United 

States, without the formality of 
a roll call, passed S. 3055, more com- 
monly known as the Walsh bill. The pro- 
posed statute now rests in the House 
Committee on the Judiciary. It de- 
scribes itself with disarming innocence 
as “a bill to provide conditions for the 
purchase of supplies and the making 
of contracts, loans, or grants by the 
United States, and for other purposes.” 
The stated purposes seem to fall en- 
tirely within the appropriate authority 
of the Federal Government. 


A Dead Chicken 


Let us look this bill in the eye. On 
May 27, 1935, the Supreme Court 
passed judgment on the case of a 
Brooklyn chicken dealer against whom 
the Federal Government had brought 
action. In one of its myriad codes the 
Government had attempted to regulate 
the business of one Schechter. On the 
ground that the chickens which Schech- 
ter killed and sold were previously 
transported in interstate commerce, 
Uncle Sam assumed that he had the 
right to determine the wages which 
Schechter should pay his workers, their 
hours and sundry other matters related 
to the business. All this under the 
National Recovery Act. The nine jus- 
tices of the court laid the statute along- 
side the Constitution. As referees in 
the great game of government they 
tooted their judicial whistles unani- 
mously and declared Uncle Sam out of 
bounds. He had no authority under 
the fundamental law to tell any busi- 
ness man what wages he must pay or 
how many hours his workers might 
toil. 


The Pot vs. the Kettle 


During the past three years we have 
heard a great deal about the tortuous 
morals of big business. The “money 
changers,” “entrenched greed,” “cor- 
porate turpitude,” have all received 
generous attention in the comments of 
our statesmen. The record positively 
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bulges with statutes seeking to purify 
and elevate business morals. When 
the argus-eyed servants of the public 
discover a corporate malefactor who 
seeks to accomplish indirectly what the 
law forbids, the Capitol shakes with 
righteous indignation. We know what 
happens in the field of sport when an 
individual or team disregards the de- 
cision of an official or seeks to accom- 
plish by subterfuge what the letter and 
spirit of the rules forbid. The offender 
is disqualified. If the offense is suffi- 
ciently flagrant he is barred from com- 
petition. 


Cricket 


Any appraisal of Government conduct 
upon sporting or other equitable cri- 
teria produces appalling reflections 
upon its own ethical standards. Noth- 
ing illustrates this more aptly than the 
Walsh bill. Here we have a funda- 
mental set of rules whose wisdom has 
been universally acclaimed for a cen- 
tury and a half. These rules grant 
certain authority to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Another field of authority is 
allotted to the states. Anything not 
covered by enumeration for Uncle Sam 
or by denial to the states is reserved 
for the people. These are the rules of 
the game. Nine distinguished, de- 
tached, mature jurists are the referees. 
With no more exceptions than you can 
count on the fingers of one hand their 
decisions have been accepted by vari- 
ous Administrations without question. 
Assaults upon the court or scurrilous 
reflections upon the character of its 
members have generally been confined 
to the eccentric or radical fringes of 
the community. 


Ganging Up 

In the Walsh bill the Senate of the 
United States virtually “gangs up” on 
the Supreme Court and the Constitu- 
tion. This is what the bill seeks to 
accomplish: 

1. Every contract between an agency 
of the United States and a private 
party, individual or corporate, must 
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contain provisions for the hours and 
pay of the codes which the court has 
declared invalid. 

2. Every signatory to such a con- 
tract must pledge himself to deal only 
with such sub-contractors and purchase 
supplies only from such persons as 
shall in turn comply with the inval- 
idated codes. 


A Lot of Territory 


This covers a lot of territory. The 
“agencies of the United States” include 
all the departments of government, the 
RFC, the Federal Reserve banks, the 
CCC, the WPA, the FDIC, the ICC, the 
FTC, etc., etc. Let us see what this 
means. The Navy Department is 
clearly an “agency of the United 
States.” It calls for bids to build a 
battleship. The successful bidder, to 
qualify, must pay the wages and ob- 
serve the hours in force under the 
NRA. As a steel manufacturer, he 
needs coke. This must come from ovens 
operating under NRA rules. It may 
be shipped only on carriers which ob- 
serve the NRA. The steel company 
has administrative offices which use 
stationery, typewriters, accounting ma- 
chines, rubber bands, water coolers. 
All these must come from firms which 
operate under the NRA. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration, as the name implies, insures 
the greater part of the country’s bank 
deposits. It is an “agency of the 
United States” within the meaning of 
the statute. Presumably its obligation 
to the depositors of any bank would 
become null and void the moment the 
bank did any business with an employ- 
er who failed to respect the NRA. 


Re-enactment 


It is unnecessary to labor the ap- 
plication and far-reaching ramifica- 
tions of this bill any further. It is 4 
bald effort to circumvent the decision 
of the referee. Under it the bewilder- 
ing and fantastic canopy of the NRA 
would again spread over the business 
of the country. The opportunities for 
blackmail, bribery and persecution un- 
der this bill are infinite. 
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PropucTIon LINES 


Final welding operation on the Lincoln-Zephyr 


bodies at the Le 


Better Plate 


This year’s experience of new cars 
going through their first winter im- 
mediately, has reopened the matter of 
better bright-plating finish. Despite 
the progress made in recent years, it 
is still a fact that bright-plated areas 
are the worse for wear and tear after 
a hard winter. We understand that 
one of the car manufacturers is about 
to change his plating specs to the 
extent that he will use only a flash of 
copper and rely upon an unusually 
heavy coat of nickel for corrosion re- 
sistance. This will be topped off, of 
course, with a flash of chromium. 


Valve News 


Two items of interest on the valve 
front have reached our ears recently. 
One is that a prominent valve maker is 
about to announce a Stellite-faced valve 
to match the durability of hard valve- 
seat inserts. The other item is that a 
real old-timer of the industry is coming 
into the valve picture and will soon be 
set up to produce valves for the in- 


dustry, particularly in the replacement 
field. 


Consider the Pull 


With several large companies in the 
Passenger car trailer field actively 
pushing the use of portable living quar- 
ters, it is perhaps time for the pas- 
Senger car engineer to study the situa- 
tion thoroughly. Here is a sizable piece 
of equipment that must be hitched to 
the rear end of the car. It seems to be 
in the public interest to consider the 
most suitable way of hooking up the 
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Baron plant 


in Detroit 


draw-bar; and passenger car builders 
may find it desirable to design a bracket 
either as a standard fitting or as an 
optional part available through the 
dealer and jobber. At least this would 
provide a definite and acceptable mount- 
ing and thereby assure the safety of 
the car owner. 

This might lead eventually to a stand- 
ardized mounting and even a standard 
trailer draw-bar which might be pro- 
duced by some of the replacement parts 
makers and distributed through the re- 
tail channels. 


Quality Control 


On occasion we have had considerable 
to say about the growing movement to 
apply statistical theory to engineering 
and research problems and particularly 
to all problems involving quality con- 
trol. In this country W. A. Shewhart 
and his associates at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories have made the most 
significant contributions. 

Now comes a new British book—The 
Application of Statistical Methods to 
Industrial Standardization and Quality 
Control — sponsored by the British 
Standards Institution. It was written 
by Dr. E. S. Pearson, University Col- 
lege, London. The author shows why 
the technical man and_ statistician 
should join forces in applying the meth- 
ods of quality control. His exposition 
is simple and direct, using the case 
method to show how typical problems 
can be solved and indicating the tools 
that may be employed by the engineer 
for this purpose. 

Greatest emphasis is laid on the use 
of control charts to indicate whether 


the process is really under control. 
Such charts are of vital importance 
not only to the producer but as a means 
of proving to the purchaser that the 
product is under control. In many 
cases, particularly where incoming in- 
spection involves the use of destructive 
testing, this device can cut inspection 
costs materially. 

The book runs some 161 pages, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and may be ordered 
through the library of the American 
Standards Association at $1.75 a copy. 


Costs Less 


Big things are expected of a new in- 
stallation of E. F. Houghton’s Perliton 
liquid carburizing process. Right now 
it’s being used in one of the biggest 
metal working establishments in De- 
troit for the case carburizing of mis- 
cellaneous small parts. Case penetra- 
tion ranging from 0.012 to 0.020 in., 
depending upon the specification, is 
produced in from 1 to 2% hr. When 
you compare this time cycle with the 
usual requirement of 5 to 7 hr. you 
have some idea of the real economy 
that this new process seems to offer. 


Truck Lube 


Fleet operators will be glad to heat 
that there are big doings along the 
oil filter line. Several of the most im- 
portant and best equipped manufac- 
turers have developed oil filters for 
heavy-duty service and may be ready 
to announce very soon. One of these 
is a newcomer in the truck field and 
expects to have something real hot for 
the first effort. —J. G. 


ANU FACTURING 
ANAGEMENT 
Tt ALLURG? 
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The hardware for all Fisher 

bodies is produced by the 

Ternstedt Division of General 

Motors. Here are a few of 
the very latest. 


1.—The dome light in the center is used 

in the 90 series Buick, the one on the 

right in the Buick 60 while to the left 
is the one used in the Cadillac 60 


2.—These handles are used on the new 
Cadillacs and have a theft proof feature 


3.—A few of the Ternstedt creations 


for Fisher bodies 


4.—This display of interior fittings is 

all chromium plated, The three at the 

left are for the Buick 60, 80 and 90 

series. The fitting for the assist strap 

in the center is for the Buick “Lim- 

ited” while the three at the right are 
for the 1936 LaSalle line 


5.—These door handles have automatic 
covers for the keyholes to keep out 
water and dirt. They are used on the . 

new LaSalle models 
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Be:t Tension 
Auiomatically Maintained 


For use with the motion control vari- 
pitc texrope sheave recently § an- 
nounced, the Allis-Chalmers Co. has 
designed the straitline automatic ball- 
bearing motor base illustrated. It pro- 
vides a convenient place from which 
to operate the vari-pitch sheave and 
maintains a uniform belt tension 
throughout the speed range adjust- 
ment. A dial indicator on the base 
shows the operator the tension of the 
V belts at all times. A handwheel con- 
trols the speed of the vari-pitch sheave 
and simultaneously moves the motor a 
sufficient amount to compensate for the 
change in centers between the shafts, 
thereby keeping the belt tension con- 
stant. The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. is 
located in Milwaukee, Wis. 


Spectrophotometer 
Analyzes Colors 


The new General Electric recording 
photoelectric spectrophotometer is said 
to make it easy to obtain quickly and 
accurately, an analysis of the color of 
any material. The material to be ex- 
amined is placed in the instrument, op- 
eration is started, and in a few minutes 
the operator can remove a chart show- 
ing exactly how much of each wave 
length of light is reflected or trans- 
mitted by the sample. Every color has 
@ multitude of variations, and compari- 
sons of charts from different samples 
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Ball-Bearing Motor Base 


will show whether articles which have 
the same appearance actually have the 
same color. 

The instrument consists essentially of 
a monochromator, photoelectric pho- 
tometer, and a means of recording their 
respective indications. Using a photo- 
tube, it is said to have ample sensitivity 
at the violet end of the spectrum where 
visual spectrophotometers some times 
fail because: of the low visibility of 
violet light. 

One of the important uses for this 
machine is the cataloging of the curves 
of different dyes and pigments, so that 
new colors with predetermined char- 
acteristics can be obtained at any time 
by the proper mixture of standard 
colors. The equipment has been de- 
veloped by General Electric Co., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 


Records Colors 
on Chart 


Noise Made Visible 


A visible comparison of gear noises 
produced by gears of different material, 
is now possible through the use of a 
Noisometer developed by the Synthane 
Corporation of Oaks, Pa. This device 
consists essentiallye of two parts, a 
cathode ray oscillograph and a train of 
spur gears, so arranged that through 
a shift lever, either of the two gears 
being compared can be thrown into 
mesh while running. On the panel back 
of the gears jis mounted a microphone, 
and noises generated by the ‘gears are 
picked up and relayed to the cathode 
ray oscillograph mounted on top of the 


Checks’ Noisy Gears 


cabinet. Noises are ‘reproduced as a 
pale green line on the screen, the am- 
plitude of the wave representing the 
volume of the noise. 


Cross Field Generator 
Improves Welding 


A new control principle for arc weld- 
ing sets, giving a practically constant 
current volt-ampere curve, is employed 
in the Westinghouse equipment illus- 
trated. This new generator is said to 
employ but few parts, having two poles 
instead of four and four field coils in- 
stead of the usual 8 or 10. No ex- 
citer, brush shifting devices, reactor, 
rheostat and starter coil are used. A 
handwheel on the side of the set is 
turned to adjust for any desired cur- 
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Handwheel regulates welding current 


rent, and the current for which the 
machine is set is indicated on a large 
dial. 

This generator is said to be un- 
affected by changes in speed, so that 
the operator will not notice fluctuations 
in the supply line. A wide range of 
current adjustment is provided, it being 
possible to use either a 1/16 or % inch 
electrode with a 400 ampere generator. 
This welder has been developed by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Portable Worm 
Thread Grinder 


The new Hisey portable worm thread 
grinder is made in three sizes, 1, 3 and 
5 hp. Handwheels are provided for 
cross-feed adjustment, horizontal ad- 
justment and for raising and lowering 
the grinding spindle, while a crank, 
operating through a worm and worm 
gear, affords angular adjustment of 
the complete grinding head. A _ uni- 
versal wheel dressing attachment can 
be furnished for retruing bevel and 
straight face wheels. It is provided 
with a screw feed adjustment and 
graduated so that it can be accurately 
set at any angle. 

The Hisey grinder is a product of 
The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 





Automatic Chucking Ma- 


chine Electrically Controlled 


A feature of the model RP National 
Acme automatic chucking machine is 
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the electric control. 





A push-button sta- 
tion permits control of the electric 
chuck, so that the operator with one 
hand can close or open the jaws at will. 
Another electric control provides for 
rotating the spindle independently of 
the main drive to check for run out. 
While the operator is chucking one 
piece, the tools are at work on the 
other spindles, and at the end of the 
cycle a starting lever is pulled which 
automatically engages the spindle 
which has just been loaded, and the 
carrier indexes to the next operating 
position. 

This new machine which has been de- 
veloped by The National Acme Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, is available with either 
4 or 6 spindles. All shafts are mounted 
on anti-friction bearings and run in a 
flood of oil. 


Press for Plastics | 


And Rubber Molding 


The new Farrel-Birmingham 100- 
ton press is designed especially for 
plastics and rubber molding opera- 
tions, although readily adapted to other 
work. Oil is used as the fluid medium 
and the variable displacement pump 
with its driving motor is mounted on 
a steel bedplate over the top cross- 
head, the crosshead also serving as an 


Loading Side 
Acme-Gridley 
Chucking 
Machine 































































100-ton hydraulic press 


oil reservoir. The usual tie rods be- 
tween the top and bottom crossheads 
are dispensed with, and, instead, rolled 
steel slabs are used as tension mem- 
bers. 

The bottom crosshead is_ integral 
with the cylinder, which contains the 
hardened and polished ram. The oper- 
ation of the press is said to require 
the opening or closing of but one 
valve, and maximum pressure adjust- 
ment of the variable displacement 
pump may be made by means of the 
control handwheel on the pump. 


The Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., 


is located at Ansonia, Conn. 
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The Transformation 
Of Wool Variables 


(Continued from page 377) 


influence dye absorption. A color will 
look different in afternoon light, or on 
a dull day, from its appearance under 
a north sky on a clear day. 

And, finally, the sensitiveness of the 
oficial color perceptor, the dye, is a 
variable. Every person who has any- 
thing to do with color is tested for 
color blindness. About 8 per cent of 
men are color blind, while less than 1 
per cent of women are thas afflicted. 
Even those who are considered to have 
normal color vision do not always see 
colors exactly alike. We have a real 
problem on our hands when we are 
given a standard from an unknown 
source to match, especially if it happens 
to be one shade in normal daylighi, 
and a redder shade when viewed under 
electric lights. If it happens that the 
colors which we use to match it do not 
change shade under various changes 
of light, then if we make our match on 
a clear bright day, it will not maich 
the changing standard when the cus- 
tomer matches it on a dull day, or 
under artificial light, and vice versa. 

At various stages of manufacture, 
samples are taken, on which control 
and check tests are made to assure as 
great a degree of uniformity as pos- 
sible, and to catch any variables or 
errors which may creep in accidentally. 
After the cloth is finished, numerous 
check tests are made to make doubly 
sure that physical and fastness prop- 
erties are what they should be. 


Business Notes 


At its annual meeting of stockholders, 
the Robert Gair Co. announced a dividend 
payment of 75 cents a share on the com- 
pany’s preferred stock payable March 31 to 
stockholders of record March 16. 


Directors of the Borg-Warner Corp. have 
announced a quarterly dividend of $1.25 a 
share on the preferred stock and 75 cents 
a share on common stock. Both dividends 
are payable April 1 to stockholders of rec- 
ord March 13. 


Common stock of the Borg-Warner Corp. 
has been placed on an annual $3 a share 
basis by the announcement last week of 75 
cent quarterly dividend. 


Thompson Products, Inc., have announced 
a quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on the 


prep per cent preferred stock, payable 
April 1, 


Continental Motors Corp. has announced 
the sale of its entire stock interest of the 
Continental-Diveo Co., a wholly owned sub- 
sidiary. The sale, to be consummated be- 


a April 15, will be for a cash considera- 
io} 


The elimination of the annual tax on au- 
tomobiles in Austria has given a strong 
impetus to the automobile trade and in- 
dustry in that country. The leading pro- 
ducer, Steyr, is said to be working at full 
“apacity and has under development a 
new 8 hp. car for which a large demand 
IS expected. 
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XLO HYDRAULIC 
POWER UNITS 


pay for themselves 
many times over! 


This fact has been proven in actual expe- 
rience covering a wide range of installations 
—both “designed-in’” as part of new 
machines, or as modernizing units on re- 
designed machines. Compact, rigid, self. 
contained, they can be mounted in vertical, 
horizontal, or angular positions. Easily ad- 
justed to requirements of each installation. 
They provide flexibility; a wide range of 
operating cycles; and quick, 
economical change-over 
from one operation to 

another. Complete 

information “*™s 


upon request. » | 
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RIGHT: XLO Hydraulic Unit 
mounted on standard base to 
which a Fixture sub-base can 
be attached. This permits the 
addition or changing of opera- 
tions with a minimum of space 
and expense involved. 
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FP acoustically 


analyzed 


before these silencers 


Each Silencing Chamber suppresses 
its quota of noise frequencies! 


The acoustic dome—lined with Burgess 
Acoustic Treatment—absorbs extremely 
high pitched noise. The oscillogram shows 
the intake roar minus the highest frequencies. 


The “hiss” chamber, as shown by the 

oscillogram,..takes out the next lower 
level of high frequencies and thereby further 
subdues the intake “roar.” 


The next chamber suppresses sounds of 
about 500 cycles, leaving only the low- 
est rumbles, as shown by the oscillogram. 


The last chamber muffles the deepest 
sounds of intake roar. The oscillogram 
shows that practically all “roar” is silenced. 


Burgess Battery Co., Acoustic Division 
1021 E. Washington Ave., Madison, Wisconsin 


are designed! 


Every type of engine produces an in- 
take roar that possesses distinctive fre- 
quency characteristics. Before designing 
a new silencer, Burgess engineers scien- 
tifically analyze the “‘roar”—then they de- 
velop sound - suppression chambers to 
silence the dominant frequencies. 


The leading car manufacturers use Bur- 
gess Silencers extensively because they are 
efficient—yet compact. Let us quote you 
on your requirements. 


BURGESS Air Cleaner 
has high efficiency 


The special honeycomb winding of the 
oiled copper gimp, used in Burgess Air 
Cleaners, traps incoming dirt with practi- 
cally no air restriction. Even when heavily 
loaded with grit and dirt, the air restric- 
tion remains low, as shown by the test 
curves below. Complete Burgess test data 
will be sent upon request. Write today! 





AIR FLOW-CFM 
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MFRS. OF AIR CLEANERS, INTAKE SILENCERS, BREATHER CAPS, MUFFLERS, STACK SILENCERS, ENGINE 
HOODS,. ACOUSTIC CAB TREATMENT, COMMUNICATION BOOTHS, AND ACOUSTIC DUCT LINING 
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